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order to understand the success of the Irish 

revolution it is necessary to have a full 
realization of what a co-operative people the 
Irish had been in the past. This was followed by 
a delightful story of how the old Celtic bands 
took turns in holding their frontiers so that 
just at the moment when their western 
invaders thought themselves victorious they 
would suddenly find that the Celts had mys- 
teriously refreshed and renewed their forces so 
that it was impossible to override them. While 
not boasting of quite such an efficient organiza- 
tion as that of early Ireland or laying claim to 
revolution as much as to evolution, the National 
Health Library must state that in order to under- 
stand its existence at all one must have some 
realization of the co-operative principles upon 
which it has been established and will continue 
to build. 

Some five or six years ago four national 
health associations, then in varying stages of 
their development, each began to consider the 
value of adding a trained librarian to their re- 
spective staffs. It is significant that each of 
these associations was interested in what they 
termed “educational work” and that as this par- 
ticular phase of their organization developed, 
the next logical step seemed to he the collection 
of a library. While the primary purpose of each 
of these libraries was for the immediate use of 
the office staffs, two of the libraries were designed 
to offer in addition some form of service to a 
large membership as well as to field workers, so 
that both began from the first to feel the need 
of definite affiliations with public libraries. The 
other two, being so highly specialized in the be- 
ginning, did not emphasize this latter point, but 
were at all times open to the possible develop- 
ment of such external relationships should their 
educational work ever make a real appeal to 
the general public. The four libraries referred 
to are those of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, the National Committee for Mental 


New long ago, an Irish poet said that in 


Hygiene, the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing and the National Tuberculosis 
Association. 

To understand why any of these associations 
should look to public libraries for help one must 
understand that there is a great difference be- 
tween administering a library service simply for 
an office staff and extending the same to a mem- 
bership of a national association consisting of 
from four to eight thousand individuals. Were 
it not that these libraries were dealing with a 
literature both scientific and meager, perhaps 
one would question the need of their having a 
library service at all and the wisdom of their not 
depending entirely upon the public library. But 
that a new literature was in the making for each 
of these four associations is true and that a 
definite phase of educational development was 
also under way should be kept in mind. The 
two libraries first mentioned as seeking affilia- 
tions with public libraries were those of the 
Social Hygiene and the Public Health Nursing 
groups. When the latter was first organized the 
problem to be faced was the accumulation and 
circulation of a literature of interest to several 
thousand public health nurses all over the 
country, whose work had been so stimulated by 
the war that their number had been almost 
doubled in just one year. On starting work for 
the Organization, the new librarian discovered 
that her main source of dependence was five vol- 
umes of what was known as the Public Health 
Nursing Handbook series published by Mac- 
millan and a few hundred reprints from a maga- 
zine called the Public Health Nurse. With very 
little investigation she also discovered that these 


.five books and few hundred reprints had been 


literally read, marked, learned and inwardly 
digested with a thoroness equalled only by the 
need for more. Therefore the work of this libra- 
rian was to help produce a literature and then 
expand and circulate it thru every possible 
channel. How else could she do this than thru 
the public libraries of the country? 
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The Social Hygiene library was a few years 
older than that of the Organization for Public 
Health Nursing and had gathered together prob- 
ably the largest and most unusual collection in 
the country on all phases of social hygiene. The 
point of administration in this library that relat- 
ed to public libraries was to save them from 
making this same unique collection—so unsuited 
to public library use—by offering them recom- 
mendations as to the few reliable and desirable 
authorities on such subjects as sex education 
and venereal diseases, for either their closed or 
open shelves. 

Needless to say the librarians of these two 
associations had much in common and from the 
first made every attempt to work together, but 
little by little as their relationship with public 
libraries assumed more definite form, they be- 
came aware that two very important facts were 
beginning to assert themselves. The libraries 
of the two other associations, the Mental Hygiene 
and the Tuberculosis groups had begun to show 
signs of having a more popular form of litera- 
ture at their disposal; and the work of the edu- 
cational departments of all four associations had 
begun to assume more definite and formal 
aspects. It may be said that it was at this point 
that there virtually came into existence two new 
expressions of our American democracy—health 
education and health literature. An interesting 
evolution for a librarian to witness! 

For a year or so longer, however, these same 
libraries struggled along with their little library 
departments—making use of each other. studying 
the work of their associations, trying to supple- 
ment the work of their educational departments, 
and then making a definite effort to relate the 
whole to the public libraries of the country. It 
was therefore with something of a thrill that an 
announcement was finally received in December 
1920 that a National Health Council had been 
formed, that the four associations would prob- 
ably move to quarters under one roof and that 
some arrangement would be worked out by which 
the libraries could be in closer touch with each 
other. This was, of course, the beginning of the 
National Health Library. 

Within six months the four associations moved 
to 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. Not only 
they but most of the other related national asso- 
ciations having headquarters in New York City 
decided to join in a plan by which certain ser- 
vices common to two or more associations could 
be advantageously combined. That the library 
departments should have suggested themselves 
as most adaptable and adjustable to the first 
experiment of this new Common Service Com- 
mittee has always had a certain significance to 


the librarians. While the National Health Li- 


brary is still very much in the experimental 
stage, it is growing constantly more interesting, 
and has certain professional aspects significant 
from both the special and the public librarian’s 
point of view. 

The very first step in reorganization was an 
important one because it had of necessity to do 
with the staff and the re-assignment of work. 
By some delightful turn of circumstance the ex- 
perience, personality, and inclination of the li- 
brarians exactly fitted what the occasion de- 
manded; a general administrative librarian and 
cataloger; a reference librarian and_biblio- 
grapher; and for outside affiliations, an extension 
librarian. With such an equitable division of 
work there was to be maintained further, if 
possible, the previous expertness of each libra- 
rian in her own specific subject. For example, 
the reference librarian, Isabel Towner, formerly 
librarian of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion was to remain a specialist in the literature 
of her own field, while to Janet F. Melvain, the 
administrative librarian, would be referred all 
questions on that of social hygiene. But each 
was to make an effort to become as conversant 
as possible with the literature as a whole—that 
is, public health literature. Our staff consists of 
three trained librarians, a library assistant, a 
stenographer, a typist, a clerk and a page, except 
for special occasions when a cataloger is added. 
The two points about our budget most striking at 
a glance, are the seventy per cent for salaries 
and nothing for books, twelve per cent covering 
rent and eighteen per cent running expenses. 
While it is true that many of our most important 
additions are in pamphlet form, hooks are 
desperately needed, so much so that fair means 
and foul were resorted to last year to acquire 
the six hundred and forty-eight copies added. 

It is difficult to say which of new divisions 
of work is the most important or interesting. 
The classification and cataloging has presented 
Miss Melvain with innumerable problems as 
there is no classification so far which fits the 
needs of all the book collections. Three of the 
inherited classifications were adaptations of the 
Dewey while the Mental Hygiene collection had 
its own rather arbitrary classification. The cata- 
loging worked out very easily tho the final sim- 
plification of a single catalog has only just been 
agreed upon. Perhaps the most interesting part 
of Miss Melvain’s domain has been working out 
the administrative details which have been, and 
will always be, legion. It is true of a special 
library, especially of such a pooling of resources 
as ours that proofs and justifications of expenses 
are constantly asked for by the powers that be. 
Altho the library is directly responsible only to 
the Chairman of the Common Service Com- 
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mittee (instead of to our former directors) still 


it must keep the individual associations very’ 


much in mind and carry convincing proof al- 
ways that its policies are well based on essen- 
tials and thoroly practicable. This requires con- 
stant estimates as to costs as well as practical 
interpretations of library aims and objectives. 

In the public library world do we not find 
again and again the criticism made, that the 
value of library work is put down as something 
intangible, that we do not estimate in dollars 
and cents, and that our reports are of too gen- 
eral a nature? Would that there might arise a 
generation of model patrons who could tell us 
in dollars and cents what each trip to the refer- 
ence room or each book borrowed has meant to 
them! Then would the special librarian have 
some standard on which to base estimates and 
expenditures to satisfy a board that must have 
something more tangible than so many reference 
questions answered, so many books loaned. 

In the reference department, it is quite amaz- 
ing to find our work assuming the color and 
proportions of any town or branch library 
reference room. The questions “Who was 
elected Governor of Kansas?” “Is this quotation 
from Henry V or VII?” “Have you a copy of 
Mother Goose?” do not smack very much of 
the medical or public health worker—yet such 
questions daily accompany the more involved 
enquiries as to the Dunfermline scale for 
measuring children, the most recent authority 
on the new psychology, or the size of the tubercle 
bacilli. In addition to the regular reference 
work Miss Towner issues a weekly Library Index 
to current periodicals. Originally planned for 
office staff only, this multigraphed publication 
now goes, by subscription, to state depart- 
ments of health and education, to special 
libraries and information services, and to so- 
ciology departments of universities interested in 
the development of public health. But of all 
the interesting phases of the reference work 
none seems more so than the preparation of 
bibliographies and short reading lists. As a 
rule bibliographies are issued only on special 
request, but our reading lists are prepared each 
month according to needs indicated by library 
correspondence, or by that most delightful of 
all reasons, the appearance of some new, long 
anticipated book. After trying to conduct a 
special library with almost no literature at all, 
nothing can ever equal in satisfaction the receipt 
of a publisher’s announcement that Sir Wil- 
liam Osler’s last book is forthcoming, or that 
the new biography of Pasteur will be released 
just in time for the centenary year. Heretofore 
such announcements would have had little bear- 
ing upon the average public library, but now 


we find that the value of such books can in great 
measure be interpreted to even the small library 
as having some direct bearing upon certain new 
forces within that library’s own community— 
not simply contributions to a detached and scien- 
tific literature belonging only within the province 
of the medical or special library. 

Therefore out of the necessity of producing 
definite interpretations of this new health litera- 
ture and because of the growing responsibility 
that public libraries are beginning to assume in 
order to meet the emergency of this health edu- 
cation, we have defined one phase of our admin- 
istration as the Extension Service of the National 
Health Library. What active expression it will 
take eventually depends upon what demands 
shall be made upon it by public libraries and 
other lay groups. To begin with it has seemed 
wiser to continue the work of the already men- 
tioned Social Hygiene and Public Health Nurs- 
ing libraries. This has consisted mainly in ac- 
cepting the generous help of the library commis- 
sions and state libraries which have, for several 
years now, made definite contributions to the 
work within their states by: (1) Starting refer- 
ence collections of health material, both pam- 
phlets and books; (2) Making health literature 
available thru their traveling libraries or exten- 
sion divisions—this notably in Pennsylvania; 
(3) Interpreting to small libraries, especially 
rural libraries, the books of fundamental im- 
portance which should be considered. in relation 
to annual book budgets—this notably in Oregon. 

In addition to this form of state work there 
has been a constantly increasing correspondence 
with individual libraries regarding the lending 
of books for special study groups, or for exam- 
ination; the furnishing of book lists on special 
subjects; and advising as to the authoritativeness 
of individual books or of much advertised sets 
of books. 

Such problems are presented to us in an in- 
formal way that keeps us in a most delightful 
contact with the small library, but as time goes 
on this will not be enough. As the public li- 
brary begins to assume more, more will be ex- 
pected so that means will have to be worked out 
for suggesting sources of material for a scien- 
tific literature now turned popular, and for sub- 
stitute material for those newest administrative 
projects about which no literature exists. An 
example of the former would be the question of 
where to find “good” health stories for children; 
of the latter, the subject of health centers. Both 
of these must be presenting themselves in public 
libraries either by the insistent public health 
worker or the eager writer of club papers. 

And here we come to a last point of considera- 
tion: Just who is going to come to the public li- 
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brary for health literature and why the public 
library should meet any of the public health 
problems. ‘lhe correspondence of the National 
Health Library shows two distinct classes of 
people—the trained public health worker and 
the interested layman. By way of discrimination 
between these two let us say that the public 
health worker may be a doctor making special 
local studies, a health officer reorganizing a 
county health unit, or a public health nurse 
teaching industrial groups and the foreign born. 
The interested “lay” person may be the school 
teacher in search of health primers, the mother 
wanting material on child care and character 
building, or the club woman trying to write a 
paper on the value of sex education. In order to 
relate this to the public library and to get a 
little perspective of the whole situation one must 
stop a moment and think of that period before 
we were as community-minded as we now are, 
when perhaps the first community stirrings that 
came to the librarian’s ear were brought by the 
teachers who came in groups to ask for certain 
privileges in the way of book purchases—books 
of pedagogy and child training. Soon another 
group arrived—the workers from the settlement 
houses, who needed not only special books for 
themselves, but books and library privileges for 
their clubs and classes. Then followed the 
Americanization worker who represented a com- 
bination of teacher and social worker, but one 
who hesitated at nothing—special library 
privileges, class rooms, books and duplicates of 
books. Now there comes a new group of com- 
munity workers whose activities are based upon 
the teacher, the social worker and worker with 
the foreign born—the public health worker. 

It has been a part of the democratic practice 
of our public libraries to apportion their book 
appropriations in such a way that fair percent- 
ages should be spent on the subjects of interest 
to all classes within the community. At the 
same time it has always been a part of that same 
democracy for public libraries to relieve them- 
selves of any responsibility in the matter of such 
technical literature as law, medicine and other 
precise literature. While health literature is 
based entirely upon the most highly scientific of 
all—medical literature—it is true that our com- 
munities at large are claiming their right to that 
part of it which they may take for themselves 
and apply to everyday life. In his introduction 
to his new hook “Personal Hygiene Applied.” 
Dr. Jesse Williams defines the word health as 
“the quality of life that renders the individual 
fit to live most and to serve best.” He says 
further that “health as freedom from disease is 
a standard of mediocrity, health as a standard 
of life is a standard of inspiration and achieve- 


ment.” All the more reason then that whatever of 
this literature we dare to put into a translated 
or popular form, shall not be written down nor 
sugar-coated, but fundamentally: scientific and 
unquestionably authoritative. This is the re- 
sponsibility which public libraries must assume 
in circulating health literature, and this is the 
problem that the National Health Library is 
trying to interpret to all those interested in the 
recognition and selection of the best now at our 
disposal. Shall not the public library share in 
that which is to help the individual to “live most 
and to serve best?” 


What the Public is Reading 


7 struggle for first place on the list of 
fiction in demand at the public libraries, 
according to the February Bookman, resolved 
itself in December into a contest between Sin- 
clair Lewis and A. S. M. Hutchinson. First 
“Main Street” led, and held supremacy for a 
year or more; then “If Winter Comes” climbed 
to the top, to be succeeded by the same author’s 
“This Freedom.” Now Mr. Lewis is again 
ahead, with “Babbitt,” which took longer than 
“Main Street” did to reach first place in the 
monthly score but can hardly be expected to 
hold it so long. 

Turning to the general list, one is struck by 
the recurrence, month after month, of the same 
general types of books, and so many of the 
same familiar titles. 

Fiction 
Babbitt. Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. 
This Freedom. A. S. M. Hutchinson. Little. 
One of Ours. Willa Cather. Knopf. 
Robin. Frances Hodgsom Burnett. Stokes. 
The Breaking Point. Mary Roberts Rinehart. Doran. 
If Winter Comes. A. S. M. Hutchinson. Little. 
Fair Harbor. Joseph C. Lincoln. Appleton. 
Certain People of Importance. Kathleen Norris. 
Doubleday. 
9. The Glimpses of the Moon. Edith Wharton. 
Appleton. 
10. Rough-Hewn. Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt. 


General 

1. The Outline of History. H. G. Wells. Macmillan. 

2. The Mind in the Making. James Harvey Robinson. 
Harper. 

3. The Story of Mankind. Hendrik Van Loon. Boni. 

4. The Outline of Science. J. Arthur Thomson. Putnam. 

5. Self Mastery Through Conscious Autosuggestion. 
Emile Coué. Amer. Library Service. 

6. The Americanization of Edward Bok. Edward Bok. 
Scribner. 

7. Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. Burton J. 
Hendrick. Doubleday. 

8. The Conquest of Fear. Basil King. Doubleday. 

9. Outwitting Our Nerves. Jackson and Salisbury. 
Century. 

10. Up Stream. Ludwig Lewisohn. Boni. 


Library Progress in Georgia 


By TOMMIE DORA BARKER 
Librarian of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 


is probably the most civilized gesture that 

it is possible for most communities to make, 
literature having the advantage over all the other 
forms of art in that its productions are capable 
of infinite reproduction, each copy, in fact, being 
just as much an original as any other copy, 
while the establishment of any agency concerned 
with any of the other arts is prohibitive except 
for the largest centers. The public library there- 
fore may be regarded as the index number to 
the aesthetic and intellectual aspiration of a 
community. 

However, in a study of any political or social 
unit from the standpoint of its attainment, it 
is necessary to measure it against the back- 
ground of the economic and social conditions. 

Georgia has a population of 2,895,832 of 
which forty-two per cent are negroes. Seventy- 
five per cent of the population is rural, that is 
lives in the country or in towns with a popula- 
tion of less than twenty-five hundred inhabitants. 
The total white urban population is 454,602, a 


i establishment of a free public library 


population about equal to that of Milwaukee; 
the total urban population, white and negro, is 
727,859, a population about equal to that of 


Baltimore. 
population. 
The state has one hundred and fifty-seven 
counties, over two and one-half times as many as 
California which is over: two and one-half times 
larger than Georgia. In 62 out of these 157 
counties, the negro population is fifty per cent 
or above. There are fifty-eight cities and towns 
with a population of over twenty-five hundred. 

Fifteen per cent of the total population is 
illiterate: five per cent of the white population 
and twenty-nine per cent of the negro. 

Ten years ago Georgia ranked twentieth 
among the states in point of wealth. (No later 
statistics available from Census bureau). 

EarLy Liprary History 

The establishment of libraries seems to have 
been practically co-incident with the founding 
of the province if we are to accept the authority 
of one DeBrahm, official surveyor, who in his 
“History of the Province of Georgia,” makes the 
following reference to books and _ libraries: 
“There is scarcely a House in the Cities, Towns, 
or Plantations, but what have some choice 
Authors, if not Libraries of religious, philoso- 
phical and political writers. . . . This Province 
was scarcely thirty years settled, before it had 


There is practically no foreign 


three fine Libraries in the City of Savannah, the 
fourth at Ebenezer, and a fifth 9634 miles from 
the Sea, upon the Stream of Savannah.” 

A library society was formed in Augusta in 
1808: the Savannah Library Society was organ- 
ized in 1809, uniting with the Georgia Historical 
Society in 1847; and the Young Men’s Library 
Association of Atlanta was organized in 1867. 
Similar organizations were formed in the 
smaller cities and towns, all having for their 
purpose to make accessible to their members 
a collection of books beyond the possible limits 
of private libraries. But the development of 
the free public library idea in Georgia was 
due to the initiative and genius of Miss Anne 
Wallace who was appointed librarian of the 
Young Men’s Library Association of Atlanta 
in the early nineties. At this time, there was 
not a municipally supported library in the 
state; nor was there a state library associa- 
tion, or a library commission, or a public 
library ‘law, or jan opportunity for ‘profes- 
sional training for librarians, or a_ trained 
librarian in the state. Before Miss Wallace 
left the Atlanta library in 1908, the establish- 
ment of public libraries was well under way 
and all the usual machinery for furthering 
the development of the library movement had 
been set in motion. Two meetings held in 
Atlanta in 1895 and 1899, respectively, served 
to focus attention on the library situation in 
the south: the meeting in 1895 was called the 
Conference of Women Librarians, held in con- 
nection with the Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition, and the meeting in 1899 
was the first southern conference of the A. L. 
A. In 1897, the State Library Association was 
organized. Also in 1897, the State Library 
Commission was created, the law prescribing 
very comprehensive duties for that body to 
perform but at the same time stating “nor 
shall the state pay any expenses whatever that 
may be incurred in any way by this com- 
mission.” Nor was it until twenty-two years 
later that the state agreed to provide in a 
measure for the expenses incurred by this 
agency in the performance of its work. A per- 
missive state library law was passed in 1904, 
which empowered municipalities to appropri- 
ate money for the support of libraries. 

In 1905, the Atlanta Library School was 
organized in connection with the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta for the professional train- 
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ing of librarians. The school has now one 
hundred and sixty graduates, ninety-eight of 
whom are doing library work, principally in 
the southern states. There are now thirty- 
nine trained librarians in the state, represent- 
ing six library schools. 

In 1899, there was one municipally sup- 
ported library in the state; in 1907 when the 
“Handbook of the Libraries of the State of 
Georgia” was issued there were thirteen free 
public libraries, all but two of which were sup- 
ported from public funds; at the end of 1922, 
there were thirty-five public libraries, either 
endowed or receiving public funds but as five 
of these require subscription fees, this leaves 
thirty free public libraries in the state. In addi- 
tion to these thirty-five libraries, there are forty- 
six subscription, club, or association libraries, 
two of which are free to the public. 

Latest available figures show that the an- 
nual appropriation to these thirty-five public 
libraries aggregates $187,354 of which about 
$47,000 are appropriated for the thirty-three 
libraries other than Atlanta and Savannah. 
They contain 221,344 volumes and have an 
annual circulation of 1,062,602 of which 711,- 
000 are circulated in Atlanta and Savannah and 
351,602 in the other thirty-three places. Four 
of these libraries are county serving. 

CoLLEGE AND ScHoot LisBRaARIEs. 

The available statistics would indicate that 
college and school libraries are on the whole 
poorly provisioned. The twenty schools that 
come under this group report a total of 220,- 
746 volumes for an enrollment of 12,222 stu- 
dents. The State University with its 1,400 
students has about 53,000 volumes and 85,000 
pamphlets. Some of these collections, notably 
those of the State University, Emory Univer- 
sity, and the Georgia School of Technology 
contain some rare and interesting items: the 
University library has a valuable collection of 
early Georgia newspapers and Georgia manu- 
scripts; Emory University has several pieces of 
incunabula while the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology has one piece as well as many other rare 
and beautiful books. Figures of income for the 
libraries in these institutions are not available 
but deductions can be made as to their inade- 
quacy from the statement that the library funds 
of the State University for 1914 were only fifty 
per cent greater than the income for 1850. 

High school libraries and elementary school 
libraries are practically non-existent. There is 
one high school library in the state with a 
trained librarian in charge. The stipulation for 
the library of an accredited high school is as 


follows: 
“The library should be an important part of 
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every high school’s equipment. The value of 
the library is to be measured not by the number 
of books contained therein, but the use to which 
it is put and by the relation that the books when 
used sustain to the work and the interests of the 
pupils of the school. It should contain good 
dictionaries of standard kind, classical dic- 
tionary, indexed atlases, World Almanac, Rules 
of Order, a good encyclopedia, reference works 
for the subjects of study, and as many books 
for outside and general reading as can be af- 
forded.” 

There is no state aid given to school libraries. 
The report of the Superintendent of Education 
for 1921 states that the total amount spent on 
white school libraries for the year was $14,- 
231.14 and that there are 1,810 school libraries 
in the 6,205 white schools. The total number 
of volumes is put at 323,049. 

SERVICE TO NEGROES 

Three cities maintain library service for the 
negroes: Atlanta, Savannah and Rome. The 
Superintendent of Education reports that 
$801.60 was spent in 1921 on libraries in the 
negro schools and that there are one hundred 
and eleven schools libraries in 3,642 schools 
with 9,574 volumes. The negro colleges report 
34,455 volumes. 

PRESENT SITUATION AND THE FUTURE 

The situation at present may be summarized 
as follows: 

Thru the thirty-five public libraries, four 
county systems, and forty-six club libraries, 
there are 424,029 white inhabitants to whom 
books are accessible. This leaves 1,265,085 
white inhabitants without access to a public li- 
brary of any kind. 

About 105,300 negroes have access to books 
in three public libraries. This leaves 1,101,062 
negroes without access to books. 

Of the fifty-eight places in the state of over 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants, twenty-eight 
are without a public library tho twelve have 
subscription libraries. 

There are one hundred and three counties 
without a library of any kind within their 
borders. 

The two means by which this condition can 
be changed are to develop a system of state 
wide county serving libraries and to extend the 
work of the State Library Commission. 

As regards the development of county librar- 
ies, local conditions put limitations upon the 
full use of this method. Georgia has an enorm- 
ous number of counties and, of course, the same 
administrative machinery is required whether 
the county is large or small or the inhabitants 
many or few, and consequently practically all 
the county revenue is spent in administrative ex- 
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pense. In some counties there are no towns 
large enough to have a library which could be 
used as a center of distribution or even enough 
white inhabitants in the entire county to support 
a library. Jones county is an instance of this 
kind. The total population of Jones county is 
13,269 of which 3,866 are white and 9,403 
negro. ‘The county seat and largest town is 
Gray which has all told a population of 559 
people. The revenue of the county is relatively 
small as it is in every county with a large negro 
population as the negro element is more of a 
liability than an asset. Jones county wishes to 
have a county library but conditions prohibit it. 
At present the county Board of Education is 
making a small appropriation for books and 
traveling libraries are being sent to the schools. 
Clearly, some other method must be devised if 
Jones county is to have books. 

As yet there is no permissive legislation for 
the establishment of county libraries. Two 
years ago an effort was made by the State Li- 
brary Commission to get a constitutional 
amendment thru the General Assembly, per- 
mitting counties to levy a tax for library pur- 
poses. Subsequently, a test case came up in 
the courts that had to do with the interpretation 
of the clause in the constitution permitting 
qounties to tax for “educational ‘purposes.” 
The interpretation by the court of this clause 
was such that in the opinion of the attorney 
general, libraries could be included and he ad- 
vised that statutory legislation only would be 
required. Accordingly, at the 1922 session of 
the General Assembly, an effort was made by 
the Commission to get statutory legislation in 
regard to county libraries passed. The bill was 
defeated but will be introduced again at the 
1923 session. It will be necessary to get this 
legislation thru before any great progress can 
be made in establishing county libraries. In 
those counties now making appropriations, the 
county commissioners put a liberal construc- 
tion on their powers and are supported in it by 
public opinion. 

As regards the State Library Commission, its 
work is of first importance in developing a 
statewide system of library service. With the 
small appropriations to libraries, it is necessary 
that every dollar be made to bring the largest 
returns and the Commission with its expert ad- 
vice on supplies, equipment, book selection and 
buying, and the problems of organization and 
administration is performing an invaluable ser- 
vice to the libraries of the state. The other 
phase of its work is of no less importance, name- 
ly, as an information service as regards what 
can be found in books. This latter service is 
being developed on two lines: thru traveling 


libraries, consisting of books for general read- 
ing, which are sent to communities and schools, 
and package libraries which are sent to indi- 
viduals in response to requests for information 
on specific subjects. The largest service in this 
respect has been rendered to the farmers. The 
following excerpt is taken from the latest report 
of the Secretary of the Commission: 

“During 1922 the Georgia Library Commis- 
sion sent out seven hundred packages of agri- 
cultural books and five hundred packages of 
books to teachers. If each of these packages of 
agricultural books increased a farmer’s produc- 
tion only ten dollars a year, these packages 
alone have more than paid for the Commission. 
If each teacher to whom a package of books was 
sent has only twenty children under her 10,000 
Georgia children have been influenced by the 
five hundred packages of books sent to 
teachers.” 

There is, of course, no limit to the possibili- 
ties of this service in a state with conditions such 
as exist in Georgia, but there is a decided limit 
to what can be done with the present annual ap- 
propriation of $6,000. The Commission has’ 
had an appropriation from the state for only 
three years but with this meager appropriation 
it has, thru its expert service, made a demonstra- 
tion of its value which can be translated into 
terms of dollars and cents which will probably 
be more effective in obtaining an increased ap- 
propriation than any other demonstration that 
could be made. 

In regard to the school library situation, the 
course in library methods offered in 1922 as a 
part of the University Summer School is the 
most decided step forward that has yet been 
made in the school library field. The state high 
school inspector, who is also superintendent of 
the University Summer School, had the course 
put in, the University and Library Commission 
co-operating in giving the course, with the prin- 
cipal of the Atlanta Library School in charge 
of the instruction. The course was offered 
primarily for teacher-librarians in high schools 
but was open to librarians of public libraries. 
Thirteen students, representing five states, regis- 
tered for the course and it was considered so 
successful that it will be offered again in 1923. 

BENEFACTIONS 

The largest benefactions to libraries in 
Georgia from one source are from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie whose generosity made possible the 
establishment of twenty public libraries, four 
branch libraries and three college libraries. 
These twenty-seven Carnegie buildings represent 
a gift of $570,000. 

A library costing $10,000 given especially for 
children was erected in 1917 in Griffin, by Mr. 
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A. K. Hawkes of Atlanta. This building was 
equipped, with moving picture machinery and a 
provision of the donation was that educational 
films for children be presented free. Mr. 
Hawkes died in November, 1917 and it was 
learned from his will that libraries similar to 
the Hawkes Free Children’s Library of Griffin 
were left to Cedartown, Elberton, West Point, 
Dalton, Greensboro, and Thomasville. Each of 
these cities was to receive from the Hawkes estate 
$7,500 of which $6,500 was to erect a library 
building, $500 to be spent for books and $500 
for moving picture equipment. Three of these 
towns have completed their buildings, Cedar- 
town, Elberton and West Point. Owing to the 
great advance in building cost each of the towns 
has found it necessary to supplement the 
Hawkes gift. The city of Cedartown raised 
$17,500, and so spent $25,000 on its library. 

The first free library in the state, the Mary 
Willis Free Library of Washington, was erected 
in 1889 by a gift of $20,000 from Dr. Francis 
T. Willis in memory of his daughter. The li- 
brary also has an endowment of $17,000 from 
the same benefactor. 

In 1900 another public library was given, this 
time to Macon, the gift of Hon. S. B. Price and 
Mr. T. J. Carling, known as the Price Free Li- 
brary. This library, which is located in a mill 
section of the city, will probably be brought 
under the administration of Macon’s new public 
Jibrary which has just been completed. This, 
costing $50,000, is to be known as the Washing- 
ton library and is the gift of Mrs. E. W. Bellamy 
in memory of her brother, Hugh Washington. 

The Woman’s Club of Norcross dedicated a 
Jibrary building in 1921 erected from a bequest 
of $4,000 from the late Edward Buchanan. 

The Marietta library has an interesting his- 
tory. The building erected in 1893 and modeled 
in miniature on the reading room of the British 
Museum was given by Miss Sarah Freeman 
Clarke, a sister of James Freeman Clarke of 
Boston. The original collection of books also 
presented by Miss Clarke contained autographed 
copies of New England authors who were per- 
sonal friends of Miss Clarke. There were some 
volumes from the library of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes which contained his book-plate en- 
graved with a design of the chambered nautilus. 

The Eatonton Public Library, which was 
given a Carnegie building, has also a special 
endowment of $5,000 for a book fund known as 
the Prudden fund. 

The University of Georgia has three special 
endowments the income from which is spent tor 
books: the Alumni Library Endowment Fund 
(for cultural and recreative reading), the 
Wymberly Jones DeRenne Fund (for Southern 


books, especially Georgiana) and the David 
Crenshaw Barrow Fund. Since 1905 the Uni- 
versity library has been housed in a building 
given by George Foster Peabody, the building 
custing $50,000. 

A benefaction of Mr. Carnegie which has 
meant more to Georgia library development 
than any other gift and has had an influence on 
the entire South is the annual appropriation of 
funds for the support of the Library School 
which since 1905 has been maintained in connec- 
tion with the Carnegie Library of Atlanta. 
SEABOARD AiR Line TRAVELING LipRARY SYSTEM 

A notable library work is carried on by the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company which 
may almost be considered a Georgia library en- 
terprise since it is a continuation of the work 
begun by Mrs. Eugene Heard, of Middleton, 
Georgia, twenty-four years ago as a memorial 
to her son and still has headquarters at “Rose 
Hill,” the old Heard plantation. Mrs. Heard’s 
daughter, Mrs. James Y. Swift, is the present 
superintendent, with a trained librarian in active 
charge of the work, and books are sent to any 
community reached by the Seaboard Line, with 
a special effort to serve Seaboard employees. 
In Georgia, which is only one of six or seven 
states served by the Seaboard Air Line Library, 
there are two branch libraries in the railroad 
shops of Savannah and Americus, and one in the - 
Railway Y. M. C. A. in Atlanta. Books are sent 
in cases for the use of schools and communities 
and in bags to individuals and their families. 
In January, 1923 sixty-two collections were in 
use in the state, forty-two by individuals and 
twenty by Georgia communities. 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

There are several special ‘collections that 
should be mentioned in any survey of the state, 
the two most notable being the library of the 
Georgia Historical Society at Savannah and the 
Wymberly Jones DeRenne Georgia Library at 
Wormsloe, Savannah, 

The Georgia Historical Society was organized 
in 1839; since 1876 it has occupied its own 
quarters in Savannah, Hodgson Hall, the gift of 
Mrs. Margaret Telfair Hodgson as a memorial 
to her husband. The Society’s collection con- 
sists of about 40,000 volumes and contains many 
manuscripts, documents, newspapers and books 
relating to Georgia history. 

The Wymberley Jones DeRenne Georgia Li- 
brary is so called for its founder, Wymberley 
Jones DeRenne (1853-1916). It is a collection 
of manuscripts, documents, maps and books re- 
lating especially to the colonial, revolutionary 
and early state history of Georgia tho it 
contains also some important material relating 


to the Confederacy and the Civil War, notably 
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the original manuscript of the Confederate Con- 
stitution with the signatures of all the delegates, 
and the correspondence of General Lee and 
President Davis. 

The collection is housed in a fire-proof build- 
ing, built in 1907, at Wormsloe, the estate of the 
Jones family near Savannah, which was granted 


by Oglethorpe io his friend and companion, 
Noble Jones, great-great-grandfather of the 
founder of this library. It was a family of col- 
lectors, the father of Wymberley Jones DeRenne 
having had probably the most complete collec- 
tion in existence on Georgia history, which was 
destroyed by Sherman’s troops in 1865. 


The Service Features of a College of Pharmacy Library* 


By H. V. ARNY 
Librarian of the College of Pharmacy of Columbia University 


URING the past year, Chairman Lyman 
and Editor Eberle published in the 


American Pharmaceutical Association 
Journal a paper written ix +914 about the li- 
brary of the College of Pharmacy of which I 
have the honor of being librarian. It is, there- 
fore, unnecessary at this time to discuss the 
make-up of a good college of pharmacy library 
since that was the subject of the paper just 
mentioned. At this time I deem it a privilege to 
outline how a dead collection of books may 
become a living factor in the life not only of 
the college of pharmacy but also of all of those 
in the community who are interested in phar- 
maceutical subjects. 

Those of us who have passed the half-century 
mark will recall some of the libraries of our 
boyhood when the books were apparently 
bought to be cataloged rather than to be used. 
I remember a certain library in a southern city 
where a chum and myself met our tutor for 
our German lesson, since it was such a quiet 
unfrequented place. We three sat at a table in 
one corner of the room and on the other side 
of the room at her desk sat the librarian, the 
relict of a much beloved clergyman chatting with 
some old friend as they did the “fancy work” 
in vogue in those days. What a difference be- 
tween this scene and the busy library of to-day 
with its corps of helpers more desirous of serv- 
ing visitors than is the best-salesman in a popu- 
lar store! In the same way, the college of 
pharmacy library of to-day should be a place 
where books are used rather than stored and 
with this thought in mind the following service 
features have been developed during the past 
decade. 

INFORMATION BUREAU 

All of us pharmacy teachers have had the 
opportunity of helping our friends in the drug 
business by giving information on out-of-the 
way subjects relating to pharmacy. This idea 
we have capitalized into a definite bureau which 


*Read at the 1922 meeting of the American Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. 


can best be outlined by the following clipping 
taken from our college announcement: 


The information bureau conducted by the library 
staff is designed to furnish pharmacists with data re- 
quired in emergencieg and not available in the library 
of the average drug store. During the past years of 
operation the Bureau has met with gratifying success, 
and is steadily growing in popularity. 

The following paragraphs explain the methods em- 
ployed in conducting the service: 

1. Telephone inquiries will be answered cheerfully 
without charge. Residents of Greater New York or 
vicinity wishing to inquire about some pharmaceutical 
problem will ring up the Information Bureau, Columbus 
0117, and will obtain information immediately, if same 
is accessible. 

2. Non-residents will have their problems answered by 


mail if they enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 
3. Problems requiring extended research will be 
handled for a fee as moderate as consistent with high 
grade service. 
4. Translations of articles from foreign languages, 
either in full or in abstract, as well as transcripts 


of papers appearing in English or American 
pharmaceutical, chemical or botanical periodicals will 
be prepared for those desiring to pay for such service. 

5. As in tha past, all visitors to the library, desiring 
to do their own research work, will be given courteous 
attention. 

This proposition was a success from the start 
and scarcely a day passes without queries. Most 
of these can be easily answered but there is a 
small percentage that remain unsolved. An 
amazing variety of queries come in. Most of 
them relate to recipes for foreign preparations, 
a large number concern new remedies, an 
almost equal number concern botanicals and 
some inquire as to technical recipes. In the 
latter case, we have to use some finesse in dif- 
ferentiating between the honest querist whom 
we can serve without much cost to ourselves and 
those who wish to get information worth hun- 
dreds of dollars for the price of a postage 
stamp. Legal queries are frequent but since our 
library is primarily scientific such queries are 
usually referred to other sources. Of great 
interest is it to note the source of the queries 
in so large a city as New York. During the 
war, members of foreign war missions used to 
consult us, as well as the medical branches of 
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our government. Of course, the retail druggists 
constitute the major part of the querists, but 
“our friends ‘down town,’” the wholesalers, 
brokers and manufacturers, find our service of 
much value. 
Supject InpEx FILE 

Shortly after the information bureau was or- 
ganized it became apparent that the technically 
trained man was not always at hand to answer 
queries and that it was highly advisable to 
arrange matters so that in emergencies, the 
assistant librarian trained in library practice 
but not in pharmacal sciences, could answer 
many routine questions. With this in view there 
was started in 1916 a subject index on phar- 
macy. We purchased an eight-drawer vertical 
unit cabinet (L. B. 8010) and had the folders 
numbered 1 to 1000. Then instead of starting 
a card index we took the index of my book on 
pharmacy, consisting of about one thousand 
pages and pasted it in a loose-leaved index 
book, a column on each page. In this way we 
had a ready-made index of fairly compre- 
hensive scope with an abundance of space in 
which new annotations could be made in the 
proper alphabetical order. From the time the 
plan was started clippings, bibliographical 
references and other data have been filed in 
the appropriate folio; until now a _ rather 
respectable subject index has been established 
and to this the assistant librarian first turns 
when queries come in. Eventually, if the work 
is systematically continued the subject index 
file will be of the utmost value. This simple 
plan of filing has proven so useful and prac- 
tical that I feel that the idea should be passed 
along. Were I starting anew the only changes 
I would make would be to purchase originally 
a filing cabinet of two thousand folios and to 
use as its index the index of one of the dis- 
pensatories, as more comprehensive than my 
book. Of course in using this file, the page 
number in the index becomes the number of 
the folder in which the data concerning the 
subject are filed. 

Inpex oF New REMEDIES 

New remedies with coined names are so 
numerous that these have to be treated as a 
separate subject. There are at present two 
comprehensive lists of new remedies in Eng- 
lish published annually, the list which has been 
a feature of the Proceedings of the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association for over 
twenty years and the list in the American 
Pharmaceutical Association Year Book, both of 
which have been prepared during the past five 
vears by the same person. Either of these 
lists is cut into individual slips and each slip 
describing one preparation, is pasted upon an 


ordinary index card and filed. In this way in 
our library card index of new remedies we 
now have several thousand descriptive cards 
and the list is growing at the rate of five to six 
hundred a year. Whenever the query comes 
concerning a coined name preparation we first 
turn to our card index. Of course it would be 
a neater job to have our information typed upon 
the cards instead of carried on a pasted slip, 
but having no typist at the disposal of our 
library we find that we can keep our index up 
to date by the simple expedient of having one 
of our assistants spend a day or so each year 
pasting upon the index cards the slips cut from 
each annual list of new remedies. 
CoMMERCIAL BipLiocRAPHICAL WorK 

In the announcement of our library service 
given above it is to be noticed that we are pre- 
pared to do extended bibliographical work for 
an appropriate fee, this type of work being 
done with a rare degree of skill by our assist- 
ant librarian. This work, however, is rarely 
profitable as the rates charged by other bibli- 
ographical agencies are not in our opinion 
commensurate with the services that should be 
rendered. However, quite a number of inter- 
esting bibliographies have emanated from our 
library since this branch of service has been 
inaugurated. This suggests the possibility of 
co-operative work by colleges of pharmacy 
along these lines. Such bibliographical work 
is rarely confidential, if it must be confidential 
a quadruple fee should be charged. Since it 
is not confidential the same set should be avail- 
able to future clients for the proper fee at the 
simple expense of a second typing. It might 
be well for the several libraries of the Confer- 
ence to keep a list of available bibliographies 
on technical subjects and when requests come 
in to refer the prospective client to the person 
who has already prepared such a bibliography. 
FACILITIES FOR PRIVATE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK 

It is obvious that our library is available to 
all desiring to do bibliographical research on 
their own account and we have many persons 
using our library besides the members of our 
faculty. While we have no hard and fast rule 
on the subject we discourage the borrowing of 
books and journals, except by members of the 
faculty. This we do primarily because it 
has so frequently happened in the past that 
the very journal desired by a visitor would be 
the one that we had loaned out. 

CULTURAL FEATURES 

There are so many phases of this topic that 
a complete paper could be written concerning 
the cultural possibilities of a college of phar- 
macy library.. Foremost is the historic side 
consisting of the collections of rare works on 
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pharmacy, and for the study of historic phar- 
macy. As to the first every college of pharmacy 
should secure all - possible bibliographical 
treasures of pharmacy. In our own library 
largely due to the efforts of Dr. Charles Right 
when he was our librarian, we have a beauti- 
ful collection of medical and pharmaceutical 
works of the early days of printing. Some of 
these choice volumes are always on exhibit in 
a handsome show case in the library; and others 
are preserved under lock and key. As to his- 
torical research, our assistant librarian, an ac- 
complished classical scholar, has published a 
number of historical papers. But of course 
when we discuss this topic we intuitively think 
of the work of Dr. Kremers and his pupils as 
the best illustrations of the possibilities of his- 
toric pharmacy. 

Then there is that interesting topic, the phar- 
macist in literature. Here again our assistant 
librarian this time with the generous co-opera- 
tion of one of our trustees, is collecting for our 
shelves, those books in which the pharmacist is 
among the dramatis personae. 

Then there are possibilities of pharmaceuti- 
cal collections and exhibits. Some few years 
since, we had a very comprehensive exhibition 
of mortars arranged by our former treasurer 
Dr. Horatio N. Fraser, an exhibition which was 
not only an artistic success but one which re- 
sulted in giving to a dozen of the mortars exhi- 
bited a permanent home in our library. An ex- 
hibit of drug jars has been talked of but as 
such exhibitions mean much work and respon- 
sibility and as our modest library staff has its 
hands quite full already, the project has not 
been called into being. 

Then there are possibilities as to collection of 
pharmaceutical tokens and medals, a fascinating 
subject upon which we have merely scratched 
by reason of lack of help. - And after all, when 
a library goes very far into such lines it be- 
comes a museum rather than a library. 


INSTRUCTION IN PHARMACEUTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

It is known to all of us who have gone thru 
the experience that there is a vast difference 
between having a library to use and knowing 
how to use it. With the idea of training our 
students how to use our library, I began in 1913 
a simple course of this character by utilizing 
some five or six hours from a lecture course in 
showing our advanced students what our library 
held and how to use the material at hand. This 
course has developed from this simple begin- 
ning into a thirty-two hour course (one hour a 
week) in bibliographical practice. This is a 
regular course in our third year syllabus and 


i be roughly divided into the following out- 
ine. 

(a) Five hours of lectures on our library, its 
source books, its journals and its year books 
and encyclopedias and how to use these. 

(b) Some five hours of practice in abstract- 
ing from known sources, That is, the student 
is given a blank sheet of paper bearing at the 
top the author, subject and page reference and 
is told to read the article and prepare an ab- 
stract. 

(c) Some five hours are given to more intri- 
cate bibliographical work. That is, the student 
is told that a certain article by Blank was pub- 
lished in a certain journal between, let us say, 
1880 and 1890. With this clue the student is 
to hunt up the article and prepare the abstract. 

(d) Some ten hours are then given to real 
bibliographical research. Each student is re- 
quested to suggest a topic in which he or she 
is especially interested and is then started on 
the proper source books or general indexes in 
search of papers bearing on the subject. To 
those who do not suggest a subject some special 
topic is assigned. 

(e) The rest of the thirty-two hours are em- 
ployed as opportune hours scattered thru the 
year for conferences when the progress of the 
work done up to that time is outlined to the 
entire class. 

The response to this course on the part of 
the students has been extremely gratifying. In 
the first yearsi there were some who thought the 
course was an opportunity for slacking; but 
a resolution of the faculty that the bibliography 
course was to be considered in the same light 
as a laboratory course brought a stop to such 
notions. In fact now most of those taking the 
course, of their own volition, devote quite a 
number of spare hours outside of the official 
library periods to their bibliographical work. 
Incidentally while rigid quotas are out of the 
question in a subject like bibliographical work, 
there is set each year a minimum of abstracts 
that must be handed in. Some of the work 
done has been of excellent character, particu- 
larly of the bibliographies prepared on special 
topics of the students’ own choosing. During 
the past year, for example, one student studied 
the bibliography of caseine plastics; another 
the production of citric acid from sugar by use 
of proper cryptograms; while another prepared 
an excellent summary of attempts to synthe- 
size sucrose. 

The foregoing indicates that our library is a 
very busy place and that it yields our college 
ample dividends in the form of _ service ren- 
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Russian Librarians Send Thanks 
To the Editor of the Lisrary JoURNAL: 


Please let me have just a little space that 
I may greet our American friends and acknow- 
ledge with thanks the receipt of recent American 
library materials for the State Institute for 
Library Science from the following institu- 
tions and individuals: Library of Congress, 


American Library Association, New York State. 


Library School, New York Public Library, Los 
Angeles Library School, Library Bureau, R. R. 
Bowker Co., H. W. Wilson Co., Gaylord 
Brothers, Mr. Bishop and Dr. Koch. This mate- 
rial is very much appreciated not only by the 
Institute, which aims at introducing American 
library. methods into this country, but also by 
the patrons of the Institute who study it eagerly. 
A picture representing the exhibit of these 
materials in our library Museum will appear 
in the next number of the Liprary JOURNAL. 
Further contributions will also be welcome, 
especially as in present state of our budget 
we are unable to acquire material otherwise 
than by gift. 

Let me acknowledge too with cordial thanks 
the receipt of thirty-one food packages which 
were sent thru the American Relief Associa- 
tion during the last seven months for the use 
of needy librarians: From the New York 
State Library School, 3; New York Special 
Libraries Association, 5; R. R. Bowker, 10; 
Mr. Stevens, 2; New York Public Library, 
3; Mr. Bishop, 8. The first eight were for- 
warded to Kherson—an emergency measure— 
where thirty librarians were literally starving 
and five suffering from typhus; fifteen were 
distributed to the staff of the State Institute 
for Library Science and eight to the members 
of the Committee for scholarly research in 
Library Science. 

These marks of sympathy were a great support 
to the above named librarians, whose position 
is indeed very hard. The librarians’ salaries 
are nearly fifteen times less than during the 
pre-war conditions, averaging at the present 
rate of exchange from three to five dollars a 
month, and at present most of them have no 
food ration at all. The public libraries are now 
beginning to have local support and salaries 
paid to librarians have increased in the last two 
months, but in the state and university libraries 
having college graduates and trained librarians 
the salaries are still very far from the minimum 
of living expenses. Many have died or have left 
the profession, and those who do not wish to 


leave their chosen work remain at great self 

sacrifice. But we hope that some day these con- 

ditions will be bettered, and then our library 
work will be more efficient. 

L. HarrKin Hampurcer, Principal, 

State Institute for Library Science, 

Meons Place, £. Shaniavsky University Build- 

ing, Moscow, Russia. 


To Children’s Librarians 


To Members of the Children’s Librarians’ 
Section, American Library Association: 

The John Newbery Medal for 1922 will be 
awarded at the Hot Springs meeting in April. 
The medal is the gift of Mr. Frederic G. Mel- 
cher of New York and is to be presented an- 
nually to the author of the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for chil- 
dren. 

To meet Mr. Melcher’s conditions the book 
must have been written by an author who is a 
citizen or resident of the United States and 
must have been published in book form between 
January Ist and December 31, 1922. Reprints 
and compilations are not eligible for considera- 
tion. 

All votes must be in the hands of the Chair- 
man of the Section not later than March 1, 
1923. 

Members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in promoting library work with children 
may become members of the Section, with vot- 
ing power, on payment of the annual dues of 
fifty cents, 

S. SmitH, Chairman. 


A. L. A. Membership in 1922 


The A. L. A. Handbook for 1922 just pub- 
lished shows a net increase in A, L. A. member- 
ship for the year of 377, bringing the total up to 
5,684. Of these 1,703 are assistants; 1,458, 
chief librarians; 1,041, heads of departments 
and branch librarians: 625, institutional mem- 
bers; 155, trustees; 89, commercial agents; 56, 
library commissions; 55, library school instruc- 
tors; 39, library school students; 30, affiliated 
state associations; 27, editors and 397, miscel- 
laneous. The members joining during the year 
numbered 915, many of these being of course 
conference attendants, 

On January 18, Miss Adelaide R. Hasse re- 
signed the editorship of Special Libraries, which 
has just completed its second volume issued un- 
der her direction. 

Her address is Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War, 1731 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
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A Graded Scheme 


= the past ten or fifteen years the 
larger libraries of the country have one by 
one adopted some method of grading the mem- 
bers of their staffs. A recent investigation into 
the schemes of service for such grading used by 
the larger libraries of the country disclosed such 
lack of uniformity among them that comparison 
of them was difficult. It occurred to the in- 
vestigator that until there was some measure of 
uniformity not only could the work done and 
salaries paid in individual libraries be com- 
pared with difficulty, but that there was no ade- 
quate basis for a system of certification of the 
work of the assistants in the larger libraries. 
This contention was presented at the meeting of 
the Council in Chicago and was received with 
some expressions of assent. The author of the 
paper being asked to assume the chairmanship 
of the A. L. A. Committee on Standardization 
agreed to do so if the work could be confined 
to the attempt to bring about some measure of 
uniformity in library service schemes, provided 
librarians generally felt that this was worth 
doing. The name of the committee was changed 
to Committee on Schemes of Library Service. 
The first effort of the committee was to stage 
a discussion of the whole matter at the meeting 
of the Council in Chicago. That we might un- 
derstand each other the following definitions 
were presented by the committee with the request 
that the discussion be confined to the fourth 
point—the standardization of schemes of service. 


DEFINITIONS OF STANDARDIZATION 

Of libraries. The fixing of certain professional criteria 
or requirements by which libraries of different size, in- 
come, type, etc., shall be grouped, the maintenance of 
which shall be requisite to insure to each library a 
continuing place in its class. A grading of libraries 
according to agreed size'or characteristics. 

Of librarians. A grouping, according to agreed and 
clearly stated professional qualifications, such as efh- 
ciency, education, training, experience. 

Of library service. The grouping into grades, ac- 
cording to kind of work done and amount of responsi- 
bility entailed, of the different positions in an individual 
library or library system, and a defining of the duties, 
the qualifications, and requirements of each grade. 

Of schemes of library service. A plan for bringing 
about uniformity in the grouping of library positions 
in libraries belonging to the same class and for relating 
the service schemes of libraries of different classes. 

After considerable and, for the most part, 
favorable discussion of the possibility and de- 
sirability of standardizing the service schemes 
of different types of libraries, the Council unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved that the Council of the American Library 
Association recognizes the desirability of standardized 
and related schemes of library service applicable to the 
needs of public libraries of different sizes and directs 


of Library Service 


the Committee to proceed to formulate such schemes to 
bel presented for discussion at a future meeting of the 
Council. 

The committee now submits for the considera- 
tion and criticism of librarians, generally, the 
following tentative outline of a graded scheme, 
after which it will proceed to work out the plan 
in detail. The committee is very anxious for all 
possible suggestions, and hopes that all the 
criticisms and objections that occur to readers 
will be sent to the chairman, Josephine Adams 
Rathbone, Pratt Institute Library School. 


SucGESTED SCHEME OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
Graded Library Service. The graded service 
shall include all library employees for whom 
special training in library work is required, ex- 
cept such as are especially included in the non- 
graded service and substitutes, apprentices, and 
unclassified beginners. 
Grade 1. Junior assistant, general work. 
Junior assistant, catalog department, chil- 
dren’s department, etc. 
Grade 2. Senior assistant, general work. 
Senior assistant, catalog department, chil- 
dren’s department, etc. 
First assistants of large branches 
Grade 3. Titles and large departments. 
of Children’s librarians. 
Positions 
Others. 
Grade 4, Branch librarians, smaller branches. 
Heads of smaller departments and divisions. 
Grade 5. Branch librarians, larger branches. 
Heads of larger departments and divisions. 
Grade 6. Supervisor or heads of largest departments. 
Clerical Service 
Grade C 1. Junior clerical workers (pages, address- 
ers, errands and mail distributors). 
Grade C 2. Senior clerical workers (typists, copyists, 
filing clerks). 
Grade C 3. Stenographers, book- 
keepers. 
JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE. 


An Authoritative List of Scandinavian 


Books 


HIS little book* of 144 pages containing 
I three separate lists of books, one Danish, 
one Norwegian, and one Swedish, was issued by 
three collaborating socities, Féreningarna “Nor- 
den,” with the object of making the public in 
each of the three Scandinavian countries better 
acquainted with the literature of the other two, 
and thru the literature with their general cul- 
ture, their scientific and industrial progress, their 
history and the characteristics of their people. 


financial clerks, 


Nordisk litteratur 


*“Nordens” handbécker I. 
teckning. Resonerande catalog 6fver litteratur for stu- 
diet ad danske, norska och svenska férhallanden samt 
éfver dansk, norsk och svensk sk6nlitteratur. 1921. 
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We find in these lists the titles and prices of the 
important and standard works on all subjects, 
as far as they deal directly with the Scandina- 
vian countries and peoples: general periodicals, 
and encyclopedias, biographical dictionaries, 
comprehensive treatises, and important mono- 
graphs. 

The special purpose of the lists has been 
kept in mind also in the divisions dealing with 
the belletristic literature, in that a number of 
works have been included just because they 
dealt with certain aspect of life and nature. The 
main point of view in these divisions has, how- 
ever, been to give a selection of the best and 
most characteristic of the fiction, poetry, and 
drama of each of the three literatures, A sprink- 
ling of titles of a lighter kind has been included. 


The volume has been prepared by well known 
librarians and the preface points out that public 
libraries might find it of value as a guide in the 
selection of books of the kind represented there. 

Until the new lists of Scandinavian literature 
now in preparation for the A.L. A. are available, 
the little book prepared by the societies “Nor- 
den” might very well serve American libraries 
in selecting Scandinavian books. The book 


may be purchased from any Scandinavian book 


agent. 
AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON. 


The Copyright Bill* 


To Libraries and Librarians: 


The copyright bill now in Congress (H. R. 
11,476 and S. 4101) is of grave concern to 
American libraries and in general to all users of 
foreign books. If it stopped at qualifying the 
United States for the International Copyright 
Union, ali could applaud. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there has been added, at the instance of 
publishers and printers, an extraneous feature 
to which libraries object, since it restricts their 
complete freedom to buy books where they can 
be bought cheapest. Under it, no one could 
import an English book except the American 
agent (if there be one). Who is the agent? 
What are his terms? These questions portend 
complications, delays and abuses. 

Libraries are here asking no special privileges. 
They are merely insisting upon the status quo, 
now, as always when new copyright legislation 


* This statement was prepared by the Book Buying 
Committee (Dr. M. L. Raney, chairman) and the Com- 
mittee on Federal and State Relations (Dr. J. I. Wyer. 
chairman) and is sent to you in accordance with the 
vote of the A. L. A. Council at its Mid-Winter Meeting 
in December, 1922. 


is proposed, seriously threatened. And they have 
important allies. In this matter, as in the tariff, 
American Library Association leadership has 
been accepted by a score of national organiza- 
tions. 

Hearings may be held during the present 
session. Letters of protest against the said pro- 
viso in Sec. 6 (a) cannot pile up too soon or 
too high in Washington. Library executives are 
urged to prompt action. Trustees should pass 
resolutions, and librarians should personally 
appeal to their respective representatives in Con- 
gress. 


Cart H. Miia, Secretary A. L. A. 


Rally of Catalogers 


a” invitation has been sent out by Margaret 
Mann, chairman of the Committee on the 
Reorganization of the Catalog Section of the 
A. L. A. Miss Mann is trying to reach all cata- 
logers in Greater New York, but as no directory 
of catalogers exists, it would be quite impossible 
to find all who are interested. Will any one 
who does not receive a notice please consider 
the following invitation as directed to her and 
notify Miss Mann, not later than February 6th, 
that she will be present. 
The message reads in part: 
To the Catalogers of Greater New York; 


. . . Catalogers all over the country are getting to- 
gether to talk things over. It has been suggested that 
we have a closer organization of the Catalog Section of 
the A. L. A., and that we might hold regional meetings. 

A very enthusiastic meeting has already been held in 
the St. Paul-Minneapolis district; others are called for 
Chicago, Cincinnati and its district, Washington. etc. 

We want to have a big meeting in New York on 
February 16th, and we want every cataloger and classi- 
fier in this district to join. . . . 

There has never been such a gathering before, and it 
is time we came together to get acquainted and ex- 
change ideas. We not only want to make our work 
more alive and interesting, but we also want to make 
our work and its importance known to executives. 

Come to the Rooftree Inn, 5 West 28th Street for 
dinner, on Friday evening, February 16th, at 6 p. m., 
dinner will cost $1.05, and the meeting will be over at 
8 o'clock. 


Those interested are asked to write at once to 
Miss Mann, at the Engineering Societies Library, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


We will pay 25 cents each for copies of 
the Lrprary Journal for January 1, 1923, 
returned to us at an early date. Please 
place sender’s name and address on the 


wrapper. 
R. R. Bowker Co. 
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Fepruary 1, 1923 


ee HE Arkansas traveler’’ was once a famous 

figure in American humor, but his journey- 
ings never suggested return visits. There are 
few states less known than Arkansas partly be- 
cause of its geographic position, but also there 
are few places more inviting than Arkansas Hot 
Springs National Park. The A. L. A. confer- 
ence of 1923 will therefore give opportunity to 
know at its best a little known region, and tho 
the locality seems a far cry from New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco, despite travel made 
easy by thru routes, it is to be hoped that advan- 
tage will be taken of the opportunity for North 
and East and West to make this call upon our 
southern library brethren and sisters and assure 
them that in their new progress they have the 
full sympathy of the entire library profession. 
The conference will not have a banner atten- 
dance, tho it should reach the thousand mark; 
but the biggest conferences have corresponding 
drawbacks, and Hot Springs, now a government 
reservation, affords special opportunity for en- 
joyment in the open, and for personal consul- 
tation. An interesting interlude will be the wel- 
come to St. Louis by the first local chapter of the 
A. L. A., of which that city is proud; on Sun- 
day afternoon an automobile visit to the Li- 
brary and either to the branch libraries or to 
the city sights, at the pleasure of the visitors, 
and probably dinner together at one of the 
hotels will be part of the local program. 

For the post-conference trip Mr. Faxon is al- 
ready receiving applications, and as the number 
is limited to fifty, those who contemplate the trip 
should at one put themselves on the provisional 
or waiting list. It is not often that this always 
inviting trip is offered under such specially in- 
viting circumstances, and possibly other arrange- 
ments will be made for the convenience and in- 
terest of the library party which cannot at this 
writing be scheduled. The expense is, of course, 
considerable, in view of library salaries, but it 
is worth while to make a supreme effort both to 
be present at the Arkansas conference and to 
join in the after voyaging. 


iv is not only librarians but libraries them- 
selves which are in danger from a low stan- 


dard of appropriations. Taxation has reached 
such a point in many of our large cities that 
the municipal authorities are looking for items 
on which expenditures can be cut, without inter- 
fering with the favored “jobs” of political 
friends. Therefore, the more thoroly institu- 
tions are out of politics, the more temptation 
there is for the politicians to cut down their ap- 
propriations for libraries and the higher schools. 
This is true all the way from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and whereas the people of the great 
cities demand more and more library facilities 
and are increasingly appreciative of them, the — 
New York systems are suffering from _parsi- 
mony; and at the other extreme of the country 
Tacoma has for the third time suffered a spasm 
of unwise economy. Libraries and educational in- 
stitutions have for the most part separate boards 
of trustees, whose members as a rule keep them- 
selves free from political entanglements, but the 
politicians seek to get at them thru the central 
position of the mayor, who often makes the ap- 
pointments of trustees and who also has a 
guiding hand upon the finances. Tacoma has a 
mayor elected for the third time, tho not for 
successive periods, who has always made it a 
point to throttle the library in one way or an- 
other. The only remedy for this state of things, 
there and elsewhere, is in an active public opin- 
ion and citizens’ support, and this can usually 
be relied upon to come to the front in emer- 
gencies. It is needful that public opinion 
should be awakened and the citizenry organized 
against encroachments of this sort, and every- 
one interested in library development should be 
ready to lend a hand in defense of all our edu- 
cational institutions as the most important ele- 
ment in safe progress. 


form of copyright measure, arranged 
at a conference between the representatives 
of the Printing Trades Unions and of the 
Authors’ League of America, which was intro- 
duced by Representative Tincher on January 
26 as H. R. Bill 14,035, retains the sections 
of the Lodge-Davis Bill which make possible, 
unless unforeseen objections to the new measure 
arise, the entrance of America into the Inter- 
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We find in these lists the titles and prices of the 
important and standard works on all subjects, 
as far as they deal directly with the Scandina- 
vian countries and peoples: general periodicals, 
and encyclopedias, biographical dictionaries, 
comprehensive treatises, and important mono- 
graphs. 

The special purpose of the lists has been 
kept in mind also in the divisions dealing with 
the belletristic literature, in that a number of 
works have been included just because they 
dealt with certain aspect of life and nature. The 
main point of view in these divisions has, how- 
ever, been to give a selection of the best and 
most characteristic of the fiction, poetry, and 
drama of each of the three literatures. A sprink- 
ling of titles of a lighter kind has been included. 


The volume has been prepared by well known 
librarians and the preface points out that public 
libraries might find it of value as a guide in the 
selection of books of the kind represented there. 

Until the new lists of Scandinavian literature 
now in preparation for the A.L. A. are available, 
the little book prepared by the societies “Nor- 
den” might very well serve American libraries 
in selecting Scandinavian books. The book 
may be purchased from any Scandinavian book 
agent. 

AKSEL G. S. JosEPHsON. 


The Copyright Bill* 
To Libraries and Librarians: 


The copyright bill now in Congress (H. R. 
11,476 and S. 4101) is of grave concern to 
American libraries and in general to all users of 
foreign books. If it stopped at qualifying the 
United States for the International Copyright 
Union, all could applaud. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there has been added, at the instance of 
publishers and printers, an extraneous feature 
to which libraries object, since it restricts their 
complete freedom to buy books where they can 
be bought cheapest. Under it, no one could 
import an English book except the American 
agent (if there be one). Who is the agent? 
What are his terms? These questions portend 
complications, delays and abuses. 

Libraries are here asking no special privileges. 
They are merely insisting upon the status quo, 
now, as always when new copyright legislation 


* This statement was prepared by the Book Buying 
Committee (Dr. M. L. Raney, chairman) and the Com- 
mittee on Federal and State Relations (Dr. J. I. Wyer, 
chairman) and is sent to you in accordance with the 
vote of the A. L. A. Council at its Mid-Winter Meeting 
in December, 1922. 


is proposed, seriously threatened. And they have 
important allies. In this matter, as in the tariff, 
American Library Association leadership has 
been accepted by a score of national organiza- 
tions. 

Hearings may be held during the present 
session. Letters of protest against the said pro- 
viso in Sec. 6 (a) cannot pile up too soon or 
too high in Washington. Library executives are 
urged to prompt action. Trustees should pass 
resolutions, and librarians should personally 
appeal to their respective representatives in Con- 
gress. 


Cart H. Minam, Secretary A. L. A. 


Rally of Catalogers 


A® invitation has been sent out by Margaret 
Mann, chairman of the Committee on the 
Reorganization of the Catalog Section of the 
A. L. A. Miss Mann is trying to reach all cata- 
logers in Greater New York, but as no directory 
of catalogers exists, it would be quite impossible 
to find all who are interested. Will any one 
who does not receive a notice please consider 
the following invitation as directed to her and 
notify Miss Mann, not later than February 6th, 
that she will be present. 


The message reads in part: 

To the Catalogers of Greater New York; 

. . Catalogers all over the country are getting to- 
gether ‘to talk things over. It has been suggested that 
we have a closer organization of the Catalog Section of 
the A. L. A., and that we might hold regional meetings. 

A very enthusiastic meeting has already been held in 
the St. Paul-Minneapolis district; others are called for 
Chicago, Cincinnati and its district, Washington, etc. 

We want to have a big meeting in New York on 
February 16th, and we want every cataloger and classi- 
fier in this district to join. . . 

There has never been such a gathering before, and it 
is time we came together to get acquainted and ex- 
change ideas. We not only want to make our work 
more alive and interesting, but we also want to make 
our work and its importance known to executives. 

Come to the Rooftree Inn, 5 West 28th Street for 
dinner, on Friday evening, February 16th, at 6 p. m., 
dinner will cost $1.05, and the meeting will be over at 
8 o'clock. 

Those interested are asked to write at once to 
Miss Mann, at the Engineering Societies Library, 


29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


We will pay 25 cents each for copies of 
the Lisrary JourNAL for January 1, 1923, 
returned to us at an early date. Please 
place sender’s name and address on the 


wrapper. 
R. R. BowKer Co. 
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ee HE Arkansas traveler” was once a famous 

figure in American humor, but his journey- 
ings never suggested return visits. There are 
few states less known than Arkansas partly be- 
cause of its geographic position, but also there 
are few places more inviting than Arkansas Hot 
Springs National Park. The A. L. A. confer- 
ence of 1923 will therefore give opportunity to 
know at its best a little known region, and tho 
the locality seems a far cry from New York, 
Chicago, or San Francisco, despite travel made 
easy by thru routes, it is to be hoped that advan- 
tage will be taken of the opportunity for North 
and East and West to make this call upon our 
southern library brethren and sisters and assure 
them that in their new progress they have the 
full sympathy of the entire library profession. 
The conference will not have a banner atten- 
dance, tho it should reach the thousand mark; 
but the biggest conferences have corresponding 
drawbacks, and Hot Springs, now a government 
reservation, affords special opportunity for en- 
joyment in the open, and for personal consul- 
tation. An interesting interlude will be the wel- 
come to St. Louis by the first local chapter of the 
A. L. A., of which that city is proud; on Sun- 
day afternoon an automobile visit to the Li- 
brary and either to the branch libraries or to 
the city sights, at the pleasure of the visitors, 
and probably dinaer together at one of the 
hotels will be part of the local program. 

For the post-conference trip Mr. Faxon is al- 
ready receiving applications, and as the number 
is limited to fifty, those who contemplate the trip 
should at one put themselves on the provisional 
or waiting list. It is not often that this always 
inviting trip is offered under such specially in- 
viting circumstances, and possibly other arrange- 
ments will be made for the convenience and in- 
terest of the library party which cannot at this 
writing be scheduled. The expense is, of course, 
considerable, in view of library salaries, but it 
is worth while to make a supreme effort both to 
be present at the Arkansas conference and to 
join in the after voyaging. 


iy is not only librarians but libraries them- 
selves which are in danger from a low stan- 


dard of appropriations. Taxation has reached 
such a point in many of our large cities that 
the municipal authorities are looking for items 
on which expenditures can be cut, without inter- 
fering with) the favored “jobs” of political 
friends. Therefore, the more thoroly institu- 
tions are out of politics, the more temptation 
there is for the politicians to cut down their ap- 
propriations for libraries and the higher schools. 
This is true all the way from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and whereas the people of the great 
cities demand more and more library facilities 
and are increasingly appreciative of them, the © 
New York systems are suffering from _parsi- 
mony; and at the other extreme of the country 
Tacoma has for the third time suffered a spasm 
of unwise economy. Libraries and educational in- 
stitutions have for the most part separate boards 
of trustees, whose members as a rule keep them- 
selves free from political entanglements, but the 
politicians seek to get at them thru the central 
position of the mayor, who often makes the ap- 
pointments of trustees and who also has a 
guiding hand upon the finances. Tacoma has a 
mayor elected for the third time, tho not for 
successive periods, who has always made it a 
point to throttle the library in one way or an- 
other. The only remedy for this state of things, 
there and elsewhere, is in an active public opin- 
ion and citizens’ support, and this can usually 
be relied upon to come to the front in emer- 
gencies, It is needful that public opinion 
should be awakened and the citizenry organized 
against encroachments of this sort, and every- 
one interested in library development should be 
ready to lend a hand in defense of all our edu- 
cational institutions as the most important ele- 
ment in safe progress. 


a= form of copyright measure, arranged 
at a conference between the representatives 
of the Printing Trades Unions and of the 
Authors’ League of America, which was intro- 
duced by Representative Tincher on January 
26 as H. R. Bill 14,035, retains the sections 
of the Lodge-Davis Bill which make possible, 
unless unforeseen objections to the new measure 
arise, the entrance of America into the Inter- 
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national Copyright Union with the full accord of 
authors, printers and librarians. The Bill re- 
tains the manufacturing restrictions for works 
by American authors, or foreign citizens 
domiciled in the United States, or citizens of 
non-Union countries, omits the publishers’ pro- 
viso and gives to libraries and other educational 
institutions “not more than two copies in any 
one year.” This is much more satisfac- 
tory in every way to the library profes- 
sion than the proviso in the Lodge-Davis Bill. 
Whether the Bill in this form will be accepted 
by American publishers, it is not yet possible to 
say, but it should be urged that the entrance of 
America into this family of nations should be 
paramount to the interest of any class. The Au- 
thors’ League will ask for Committee hearings 


during the present month, tho it is unlikely that 
these can be had, and action by the present con- 
gress within the month of life that remains to it 
is quite improbable. Librarians, however, should 
not be caught napping, and the protest suggested 
by the A. L. A. committees should be addressed 
especially to any members of the Senate and 
House patents committees, known to the li- 
brarian, as well as to the district representa- 
tive. It would be well if librarians state 
positively their support of the plan to make 
the United States a member of the Inter- 
national Copyright Union and enter their protest 
specifically against the proviso limiting library 
facilities in section 6, subsection a, of the Lodge- 
Davis Bill, printed in the Lrsrary JOURNAL for 
December 15, p. 1072. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


THE HOT SPRINGS CONFERENCE 
‘ign Forty-fifth Annual Conference of the 


American Library Association as already an- 
nounced in the Lrsrary JouRNAL will be held in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 23 to 28, 1923. 
Headquarters will be at the Eastman Hotel. 

As many as possible of the meetings will be 
held in the Eastman Hotel, others in buildings 
nearby, and the general sessions in the Audi- 
torium theatre, a block distant. 

Hore.s 

Hotel rates, information regarding restau- 
rants, etc., are given in the Liprary JOURNAL for 
January 15, p. 85-86. Delegates are reminded 
that arrangements for rooms should be made 
directly with W. E. Chester, manager of the 
Hotel Eastman. Rooms will, be assigned in the 
Arlington if not available at the Eastman unless 
other accommodation is specifically requested. 

EXHIBITS 

Arrangements for commercial exhibits should 
be made with Mr. W. E. Chester, manager of 
the hotel. 

TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SPECIAL RATES 

A fare and one half round trip rate will be 
available for the Hot Springs (Ark.) Confer- 
ence from all points. Apply to A. L. A. 
Headquarters for an “identification certificate,” 
free to all members (of the A. L. A. and affili- 
ated national organizations), and this, presented 
to ticket agent, will entitle the bearer and de- 
pendent members of his family to round trip 
tickets at a fare and one-half, going and return- 
ing by the same route. 


Fare and one-half from the principal cities, 
and Pullman lower one-way rates, as supplied 


by the railroads, are given below. Pullman 
uppers are eighty per cent of the price of 


lowers. 
Fare and Pullman 


From one half lower 

round trip one way 

Des Moines, Towa 40.00 8.25 
Low Angeles, Call. 110.52 21.75 
Memphis, Tenn. ........cccccssece 10.38 3.75 
41.99 8.63 
Minneapolis, Minn. 52.89 10.13 
Montreal, 78.35 17.40 
Naw 26.36 5.63 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ............- 22.40 4.50 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..........eeseees 68.09 13.50 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
Toledo, Ohio 
EASTERN PARTY 


New England members register with F. W. 
Faxon, 83 Francis St., Boston, 17. 

North Atlantic States delegates register with 
Franklin H. Price, Free Library, 13th and 
Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The New England party will leave Boston on 
the evening of April 20, joining the New York 
delegates leaving New York City (Pennsyl- 
vania R. R.) at 10:05 a. m., April 21, North 
Philadelphia at 11:58, Pittsburgh at 9:05 p. m. 
Washington members will leave over the Penn- 
sylvania R, R. April 21, at 10:55 a. m., join- 
ing the party at Harrisburg, Pa. The Eastern 
party will reach Indianapolis, Ind., at 7 a. m. 
and arrive in St. Louis April 22, at 1:30 p. m., 
where a stop until 8:45 p. m., or later, will be 
made, with opportunity for sight-seeing trip 
and a visit to the Public Library. 

The eastern party will join the Chicago party 
at St. Louis, and a special A. L. A. train with 
club and observation car, will be run to Hot 
Springs, arriving between 10 a. m. and noon, 
April 23. 

CHICAGO PARTY , 

Register with John F. Phelan, Public Library, 
Chicago. 

Special Pullman service will be provided for 
the Chicago party, leaving Saturday morning, 
April 21, at 11:45 via the Wabash Railroad, 
Dearborn Station, Polk and Dearborn Streets, 
arriving in St. Louis Sunday morning at 7:30. 
The delegations from the East will join the 
Chicago party later in the day, when a sight- 
seeing trip is planned, and a visit to the St. 
Louis Public Library and its branches. 

At 8:45 or later Sunday evening a special 
train will leave St. Louis for Hot Springs via 
the Missouri Pacific, arriving at Hot Springs 
Monday morning between 10 a. m. and noon. 

For those members passing thru Chicago who 
cannot join the special party Saturday eve- 
ning, arrangements will be made with the 
Wabash railroad for accommodations on the 
12 noon train, reaching St. Louis at 7:30 p. m. 
in plenty of time to join the special party to 
Hot Springs. 


Round trip, Chicago to Hot Springs, “Identi- 
fication Certificate Plan,” is $37.40, Pullman 
lower berth, $8.25. 

Register for the Chicago party, and send 
price of Pullman before March 15 to John F. 
Phelan, Public Library, Chicago. 

OTHERS PARTIES 

Plans will be made also, for those from south- 
eastern points, to travel together from Memphis, 
and for the Pacific Coast delegates to meet at 
Salt Lake City and proceed thence as a special 
party. For those who care to remain longer 
than the limitation of the convention railroad 
rate, there is an “all season” round-trip fare 
from most points in the United States. 


RECEPTION AT ST. LOUIS 

The A. L. A. chapter of the A. L. A. plans to 
offer to delegates passing thru St. Louis an auto- 
mobile ride, supper and probably an organ re- 
cital. For the benefit of visitors arriving in the 
morning the Public Library will open at ten in- 
stead of in the afternoon. 

Post CONFERENCE EXTRAORDINARY 

For the itinerary of the post-conference trip 
thru Galveston and Houston, Texas, New Or- 
leans, including an eighteen-day cruise visiting 
Havana, Panama Canal Zone, Costa Rica and 
return by steamer to New York City (or New 
Orleans), see the Lisrary Journau for Janu- 
ary 15, p. 85-86. 

The party as already announced, will be 
under the personal conduct of F. W. Faxon, 
and must be limited strictly to fifty on account 
of the capacity of steamer, and registration 
should be made by March 1 or sooner. If less 
than 25 register the trip will be given up. The 
total cost of the trip is $350 minimum, which 
includes all shore excursions at ports visited, 
all hotels and meals except four meals in New 
Orleans. 

Send to Mr. Faxon, 83 Francis Street, Bos- 
ton, for a special illustrated circular describing 
this wonderful trip in detail. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

The general sessions will be held Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday evenings and 
Saturday morning. 

At the first session, Library Development in 
the South will be discussed by the Presidents of 
the Southeastern and Southwestern Library As- 
sociation. 

Tuesday is School Library Day. 

Wednesday is Citizens’ Day and is to be de- 
voted to library extension. 

There will be no general session on Thursday. 
The afternoon will be free for recreation. Upon 
request, arrangements will be made for any sec- 
tion, round table or affiliated organization so 
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desiring. The Library School dinners will be 
held Thursday evening. 

Friday session will be devoted to the business 
of the Association, followed by a talk on “As 
others see us” by one of the long-time members 
of the Association. 

Rural Library Extension is the subject of the 
Saturday morning meeting. The County Li- 
brary will be the predominant feature and Mary 
B. Palmer, Purd B. Wright, Sarah B. Askew 
and others will tell “how they did it.” 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS, SECTIONS, ROUND 
TABLE GROUPS 

Preliminary announcements so far received 
follow: 

The Agriculture Libraries Section will hold 
one meeting, the subject for discussion being 
Library Extension—package libraries, traveling 
libraries, and single books. 

For the American Association of Law Libra- 
ries plans will be announced shortly. 

Three meetings of the Children’s Librarians 
Section will be held. The theme of the first 
will be the place of the children’s librarian in 
the community. The second session will be 
devoted to a consideration of children’s books. 
At the third session, there will be reports of the 
year’s work from the officers and committees. 
The Section hopes also to arrange an exhibit 
of selected children’s books and to provide a 
list for distribution to those who attend the con- 
ference. 

The College and Reference Section will hold 
one meeting for which among topics suggested 
are: Library resources of the Southwest, uni- 
versity library architecture, and ranking of 
university library staffs. Further suggestions 
should be sent to W. E. Henry, librarian of the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

Preliminary plans are for one County Libra- 
ries Round Table. Detailed plans the League 
of Library Commissions meeting later. For 
the Lending Section the vice chairman, Marie 
L. Fisher of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh will have charge. Two meetings are 
planned for the first “book talks”; the sec- 
ond to be divided into two sections—one for 
the problems of a library in a large sys- 
tem, and the other for smaller libraries. A 
round table meeting of Libraries of Religion 
and Theology will probably be held. The 
Library Buildings Round Table program will 
include a paper by Joseph L. Wheeler on “The 
influence of location and planning upon library 
operating costs” and one by Louis J. Bailey on 
“Plans of branches in temporary quarters.” 
There will also be a question box. Send ques- 


tions to Willis K. Stetson, Free Public Library, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Public Documents Round Table will dis- 
cuss public documents as aids in library exten- 
sion. 

A suggestion has come from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents Office which is as follows: 
“It is quite desirable that libraries should get 
together, summarize their needs, and present 
them to the Joint Committee on Printing for 
consideration before the bill gets into final 
shape.” This the Committee plans to do, and 
asks the co-operation of all librarians in send- 
ing to Clarence B. Lester, Secretary, Wisconsin 
Library Commission, Madison, Wisconsin, their 
suggestions at an early date, that the summar- 
ized statement may be ready for round table 
discussion and action at the April conference. 
The Committee wishes to ascertain, without 
sending out a questionnaire, the various needs 
of non-depository libraries regarding govern- 
ment publications, and asks such libraries to re- 
port to the Chairman on what legislation non- 
depository libraries desire to have considered 
outside of the Printing Bill. 

At the Small Libraries Round Table the fol- 
lowing topics will be considered: 1. Short cuts 
and simplified routine—a symposium, 2. The 
untrained assistant: her choice, training in the 
library and further education. 3. Extension of 
service. 

Citizens’ Day is Trustees’ Day also. Meetings 
of the Trustees Section will be held morning 
and afternoon as well as in the evening. 

The second round table meeting of University 
Library Extension Service workers will be held 
at Hot Springs. Several papers on interesting 
problems pertinent to university library exten- 
sion service will be read. It is hoped that there 
will be a full representation from all univer- 
sities and colleges, especially those in the 
West that are engaged in this type of service. 
Announcement of the program in full will be 
made later. 

The work with Negroes Round Table will con- 
sider as its general topic library extension— 
reaching the negro—and the tentative program 
provides for short papers and discussion on 
1. Survey for the year; progress north, south, 
west; 2. Books for negroes; books to be avoided, 
books by negroes; 3. Problems. There will be 
a question box. 

Special Libraries Association 

No meeting will be held in connection with the 
A. L. A. conference. The Special Libraries 
Association will meet probably in the last week 
of May or the first week in June, probably at 
Atlantic City or Asbury Park. The Association 
is urging all members who can to attend the 
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Hot Springs conference and invites all members 
of the A. L. A. or other organizations who are 
unable to go to the April conference to be the 
guests of the S. L. A. 


Orricers NOMINATED 

In view of the shortness of the time before the 
nominations must be published in order to have 
a legal election and the difficulty of getting con- 
sents from some seventy or more candidates in 
the limited time available, the committee decided 
for this year to nominate only a single candidate 
for each position. 


We make the following nominations: 


President, Judson T. Jennings. 

First vice-president, Marilla W. Freeman. 

Second vice-president, Phineas L. Windsor. 

Treasurer, Edward D. Tweedell. 

Trustee of the Endowment Fund, W. W. Appleton. 

Members of the Executive Board, Charles H. Comp- 
ton, Ernest J. Reece. 

Members of the Council, Tommie Dora Barker, Sarah 
B. Askew, Elva L. Bascom, Mary E. Downey, William 
J. Hamilton, Linda A. Eastman, Charles H. Brown, 
James C. M. Hanson, Harold L. Leupp, and Harry M. 
Lydenberg. 

AzariaH S. Root, Chairman 
Watter L. Brown 
MattHew S. DupcEoNn 
FaitH E. SmitH 
Witus K. Stetson 

A. L. A. Councit Mipwinter MEETINGS 

Three meetings of the council were held in 
Chicago December 29-30. 

At the first meeting affiliation as state chap- 
ters, as already reported in the Liprary 
JournaL, January 1, p. 42, was granted the state 
library associations of Missouri, North Dakota, 
New York, Tennessee and Utah; a report from 
Chairman Wyer of the Committee on Federal 
and State Relations showing that libraries can- 
not compel publishers of periodicals to receive 
subscriptions, was received; a resolution pledg- 
ing support to Secretary Hoover and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the effort to supply ac- 
curate facts was passed; also one regretting that 
no provision has yet been made to provide a 
national archives building. 


CONSTITUTION 

In accordance with the recommendations of the 
Executive Board made at Detroit the Council 
considered proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and voted the following recommendations 
to the Association. (The basis of discussion was 
the report of the Committee as printed in the 
May, 1921 Bulletin.) 

In sections 1, 2, 4, 9, 12, 13, 17, 19 no change 
was proposed, 

Sections 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 18, 23, 
24, 27 were adopted. 

Discussion centered mainly on sections 20, 21, 
22. 


. 


Section 20 was adopted with the changes shown 
in italics: 

Section 20. Membership. The Council shall 
consist of the Executive Board; all ex-presidents 
of the Association; one representative from each 
affiliated society; one representative from each 
section; 25 members elected by the Association 
at large, who shall be chosen five each year, each 
for a term of five years; and representatives 
from the state, provincial, territorial and re- 
gional associations that comply with the con- 
ditions for such representation set forth in the 
by-laws, provided no person shall be a member 
of the Council who is not a member of the Asso- 
ciation. The President and Secretary of the 
Association shall act as officers of the Council. 

A further proposal to include in the member- 
ship of the Council an official representative 
from each standing committee was defeated by 
one vote. 

Section 21 was adopted with the omission 
of the clause requiring the twenty-five members 
required for a quorum of the Council to be 
residents of fifteen different states. 

Section 22 was read and its adoption moved. 

Dr. Andrews proposed the insertion in Sec. 
22, b, line 3, after “decisions” of the words 
“except as hereinafter provided.” Amendment 
accepted. 

Dr. Hill moved adoption of Section 24 of the 
old Constitution, urging the difficulty of getting 
two hundred signatures to a petition for chang- 
ing a Council ruling. 

Mr. Dudgeon, on request, explained that “at 
the Mid-Winter meeting in 1920 there was a very 
carefully drawn and fully considered, resolution 
which expressly provided that the executive and 
administrative powers should be vested fully in 
the Executive Board, but that matters of policy, 
legislative considerations, so-called, should be 
vested fully in the Council. The committee has 
attempted to follow these instructions.” 

Dr. Raney was in accord with the movement 
to place the power of forming the policies of 
the Association in the hands of the Council. “I 
think, however, that the committee in the writing 
of Sections e and f have gone to an extreme 
from which they need now to be recalled. The 
Executive Board and the Council are both 
creatures of a more powerful body—the Asso- 
ciation as a whole—and it seems to me it ought 
to be possible at any meeting of the Association 
for it to wipe out by its vote, after full discussion 
on the floor, any action of its creatures.” 

Mr. Sanborn called attention to the advis- 
ability of having some machinery which would 
permit the Association to veto action by Council 
when meetings are held at a different time and 
place from the general sessions of the Associa- 
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tion and asked whether it would be satisfactory 
to provide simply that a vote of the Council may 
be recalled or rescinded by a two-thirds or three- 
fourths vote of the Association. In reply to 
Miss Ahern’s question as to what situation has 
been found that could not be met by the Asso- 
ciation acting under the old Section 24, he ex- 
plained that “under the proposed Section 22 the 
Council would not discuss professional or public 
questions but would consider policies of the 
Association. The Council would be required to 
consider the reports of the committees and make 
definite recommendations concerning them.” 

It was voted that Section 22 be referred back 
to the committee for revision in accordance with 
the discussion at this meeting. 

Section 25 was adopted with the addition of 
the words “By action of the Council” before the 
first word. 

Section 26 was adopted with the amendment 
that “recommendation” be substituted for “re- 
port” in the third line. 


COPYRIGHT 

The question of copyright was presented by 
Dr. Raney who said: 

The copyright measure as introduced recently in the 
Senate shows some improvement over the bill in its 
original form, but the vital objection still stands. The 
improvement lies in the fact that the publishers’ proviso 
of controlled importation shall not apply to books in 
languages other than English or to second-hand books. 
The proviso thus limited amounts however, to a revolu- 
tion in the method) of marketing English books in the 
United States. Stripped of the long verbiage of a very 
lengthy section, it is simply this: that if an American 
publisher or agent makes an arrangement with a British 
publisher for the exclusive handling of his work in the 
United States, it shall be called an infringement of 
copyright and, therefore, made a penal offense, if the 
order for such work is given to any other than said 
agent. 

Therefore, it has seemed necessary for the Committees 
not to suggest to the Council any modification at all of 
the action it has already taken; viz., support of the bill 
proper but rejection of the proviso. 

I cannot but feel that it is well worth unusual efforts 
on the part of the Association to stand up very clearly 
and staunchly in behalf of these rights of ours, now once 
more for the fifth time in thirty years put in jeopardy. 

I want specifically to suggest that there shall be 
sent from Headquarters a communication composed 
jointly by the Committees on Federal and State Rela- 
tions and on Bookbuying to all members of the Asso- 
ciation, setting forth clearly the issue and asking that 
they have their Boards pass resolutions for transmission 
as early as possible to the Congressmen from their 
individual states or to Hon. Hiram W. Johnson, Chair- 
man, Committee on Patents, U. S. Senate, Washington, 

On motion of Dr. Bostwick, it was voted that 


the Council express its desire that Headquarters 
send out a communication as requested by Dr. 
Raney. 

This message is given in the present number of 
the Journat p. 130. 


STANDARDIZATION 
Miss Rathbone’s summary of the work of the 
Committee on Schemes of Library Service (for- 
merly “Committee on Standardization”) and the 
Council action upon the report is given else- 
where in this number (p. 129). 


CERTIFICATION 

The question of certification was presented 
by Frank K. Walter, chairman of the Committee 
on Certification. Mr. Walter began by sketch- 
ing in outline previous action on certification 
beginning with the spring of 1920 when a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the question 
as a phase of the “Enlarged program of the 
American Library Association.” The Com- 
mittee’s report read at the Colorado Springs 
conference, recommended: 

1. The establishment of a National Board of Cer- 
tification for librarians by the A. L. A. 

2. The investigation and evaluation of “all existing 
agencies for teaching library subjects,” and the es- 
tablishment of grades of library service with appro- 
priate certificates. 

3. Co-operation with state and local library agencies 
in securing improvement of library service and the 
professional status of library workers. 

4, A committee on certification to act until the 
establishment of a board. 

5. Adequate financial support. 

The Council adopted the recommendations 2, 
3 and 4. The establishment of a National 
Board was not endorsed, and the absence of any 
funds procured from the Enlarged Program 
campaign disposed of the fifth recommendation. 

At the Swampscott conference in 1921 Charles 
C. Williamson presented an elaborate report 
discussing voluntary certification by the A. L. 
A., and outlining a tentative scheme for graded 
certificates. No action regarding the evaluation 
of “existing agencies for teaching library sub- 
jects” was taken. 

At the 1921 mid-winter meeting, the resolu- 
tions were recommitted to the Committee, with 
direction to “formulate standards of certification 
and provisions to be recommended for incor- 
poration into state laws and to suggest methods 
by which the Association can co-operate in se- 
curing the proper legislation.” This action, 
while not specifically repudiating the principle 
of national certification of librarians, actually 
limits the action of the present Committee to 
formulating suggestions for model laws for 
adoption by the several states and co-operating 
in their passage. 

The Committee is instructed to formulate 
standards of certification and provisions for 
state legislation, not to discuss their advisability. 
It has therefore no discretion in the matter, 
altho another committee on standards has since 
been appointed. 
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The action of the Association in recommend- 
ing standards of minimum library support per 
capita, in formulating minimum standards for 
library school curricula and in other similar 
directions seems sufficient precedent for suggest- 
ing minimum standards for professional certifi- 
cates, if such certificates are to be granted. As 
far as can be ascertained by correspondence, the 
executive officers of most of the state library 
commissions would not object to having prac- 
ticable standards formulated by the Association. 
One of the opponents of national certification 
says: 

If the A. L. A. Committee wishes to make out a set 
of standards for certification which may be used as a 
guide for laws in the several states, I think the Com- 
mittee would be doing a good piece of work. It would 
put the stamp of approval of the A. L. A. upon certifi- 
cation, and it would tend to produce more uniform 
requirements in the different states. 

In only one case is there an indication of an 
active campaign for state certification to be 
entered upon with a legislature convening in 
1923, but in two or three other cases the matter 
may possibly be brought up as a preliminary to 
a more definite campaign later. The letters re- 
ceived from association members not officially 
connected with library commissions very gen- 
erally favor voluntary certification. The very 
few who object do so because they object to any 
form of certification for librarians. As this 
Committee is under direct instructions, the gen- 
eral question of the advisability of certification 
is not within its province. 

The two questions of library service stand- 
ards and of practicable certification cannot 
easily be separated if either is to be effective. 
Until either the question of library standards 
becomes more definite as an association policy, 
or until the two questions are considered more 
generally as closely related phases of a common 
problem, any scheme proposed by either com- 
mittee which involves definite standards will be 
certain to be attacked. 

In view of the very conservative present atti- 
tude of most of the library commissions, and 
the very general feeling of uncertainty regard- 
ing all kinds of legislation in 1923, in view of 
the tabling’ a year ago of voluntary certification 
by the Council and in the absence of any definite 
standards for classifying library service, it 
seems to many a wiser plan to let the matter 
go by default a little longer. 

On the other side (to justify the action of the 
A. L. A. in directing the formulating of stand- 
ards) may be noted the frequent need of pre- 
senting matters to legislatures. The history of 
the certification movement (summarized in a 
recent report to the Missouri Valley library con- 
ference) shows that state certification is moving 


slowly. Iowa, South Dakota, and California 
have voluntary plans. New York has given the 
Board of Regents authority to grant certificates 
as a part of the state system of education, but 
no definite plan has as yet been put into effect. 
Wisconsin has a law which goes into effect 
January 1, 1923, which requires limited certifi- 
cation. 

No other policy of equal importance to the 
members of the A. L. A. has been finally dis- 
posed of without much more general discussion 
than the question of certification has so far 
received. There has been little or no chance 
for the membership of the Association as a 
whole to express its views. All standards sub- 
mitted should be subjected to general discus- 
sion and resubmitted, if necessary, until a 
scheme of standards which seems practicable is 
developed. 

A majority of the Committee feels that any 
detailed scheme of standards for certification 
would be impracticable now. 

The following suggestions are, therefore, sub- 
mitted to the Council for such action as it may 
wish to take: 

Suggestions for a Certificate of Librarians That Can be 
Adapted to Conditions in Each State. 

To have a first certificate as a professional librarian, 
the applicant must have at least a high school education, 
with five years’ experience in library work or be a 
graduate of a regular library school. 

The educational qualifications should be raised to 
equal those of teachers in accredited high schools in the 
respective communities where librarians are to be ap- 
pointed in charge of a library. 

An advanced grade or certificate should be given after 
a term of years where there has been growth in re- 
sponsibility, in educational qualifications, or as a result 
of tests where the position or character of work has not 
changed. 

This might be the basis of both standardization and 
certification and seems more practicable than detailed 
grades and qualifications which are difficult of interpre- 
tation. 

The Committee is further instructed to sug- 
gest definite methods of co-operation with state 
organizations. The method must depend in part 
on the action of the Council on this report and 
on the result of the discussion of the subject of 
standards of library service, so the following 
suggestions are only tentatively offered: 

1. Closer correlation, consolidation, or a clearer defini- 
tion of the fields and of the work of the committees on 
certification and on library standards of their consolida- 
tion. Their purposes are so closely related that any 
real progress in either direction is largely conditioned 
on progress in the other. 

2. Greater publicity on the question of certification. 
The views of a few librarians of prominence are well 
known. The views of the much greater number, some 
of prominence and some who will in course of time 
succeed to leadership, should also be known. A pam- 
phlet setting forth the pros and cons of the question, 
the views of representative (not necessarily prominent) 
librarians, the analogies with other professions and a 
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brief sketch of the progress of the movement so far 
could very profitably be issued by the Association for 
the general information of its members. Such a pam- 
phlet should, of course, be judicial, not an attorney’s 
brief for either side. 

3. The adoption of tentative standards for certificates 
for librarians which may serve as a suggestion for state 
legislation. As soon as the American Library Associa- 
tion comes to any substantial agreement on standards 
of library service, these should supersede, as a basis for 
certification, any previous standards with which they 


conflict. 
Frank K. Watter, Chairman. 


Members of the Committee who consented to 
the presentation of the report, altho there was no 
opportunity for them to sign are: Mary B. 
Day, Josephine A. Rathbone, Ernest J. Reece 
and C. C. Certain. Members who received the 
preliminary drafts but could not be consulted 
on the final draft of the report as amended are: 
Cornelia Marvin, Mary B. Palmer, Althea H. 
Warren and Adam Strohm. 

The report as submitted was accepted, and it 
was voted that the subject be referred back to 
the Committee with a request for further con- 
sideration in accordance with the second recom- 
mendation. 

It was also voted that the resolution passed at 
the Council meeting a year ago to recommit the 
resolution to the existing committee with direc- 
tion that it formulate standards of certification 
and provisions which are to be recommended 
for incorporation in the state laws, etc. 


MINIMUM SALARIES 
The report of Charles H. Compton, chairman 
of the Committee on Salaries and the Council 
action thereon form the leading article in the 
LiprarRY JouRNAL for January 15. 


NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
A T the all day round table held on December 
28 at Chicago with Margaret Dunbar, of 
the State Normal College, Kent, Ohio, as chair- 
man, nine states were represented. 

Willis H. Kerr spoke of the tangible results 
already brought about by the statement of 
standards for normal school libraries, shown in 
its use as an argument for increased budgets, 
instruction in the use of the library, assistants, 
and in building plans, as well as its adaptability 
to college library needs. The latter, he thinks, 
shows the necessity for a similar “measuring 
stick” for college libraries. 

Sadie Kent of the Southeastern Missouri State 
Teachers’ College, Cape Girardeau, described 
the extension work which has recently been de- 
veloped by this school in sending books to the 
rural schools in the southeastern part of this 
state. 

The exhibit formerly prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English was mentioned 


by Martha C. Pritchard, who stated that it had 
been brought up to date and could now be 
secured on loan from the Detroit Teachers’ Col- 
lege, at no expense except express one way. 

At luncheon, following the morning session 
A. L. A.. President George B. Utley, urged at- 
tendance by normal school librarians at the Hot 
Springs conference, one whole day of which 
has been set aside for the school library prob- 
lems, as well as the general evening program 
devoted to this subject. 

Summaries of the work which public libraries 
carry on for the schools were presented by Mr. 
Wheeler of Youngstown, Miss Cutter of Cleve- 
land, Mr. Vitz of Toledo, and Miss Moon of 
Evanston. The tendency in some schools to 
break away from required reading lists was 
favorably commented on. 

Since-the-war encyclopedias and atlases were 
mentioned briefly by Mary J. Booth, Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School, Charleston. Of 
the several children’s encyclopedias the “World 
Book” still holds a high place. A very full list 
of educational periodicals was read by Miss 
Dougherty of the Ohio State University Re- 
search Bureau. 

A delightful talk on the Evaluation of chil- 
dren’s books by Jessie Van Cleve of the Booklist 
staff closed the program. 

Anna V. Jennings, librarian at the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ College, Kearny, is chairman for 
the next mid-winter conference. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES COUNCIL OF 
PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY 
ere regular meeting of the Special Libra- 

ries Council of Philadelphia was held on 
January 5. 

The evening’s program consisted of an ad- 
dress by Evelyn C. Rigby, librarian of the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Miss Rigby 
talked briefly on Donnelley’s Red Book Buyers’ 
Service, a branch of which has recently been 
established in Philadelphia. This center of 
free buying information has been maintained 
for a number of years in Chicago and New York 
in connection with Donnelley’s Red Books, the 
classified telephone directories. The company 
now entered upon a new venture nation-wide in 
scope. It issues a series of nine regional classi- 
fied business guides which completely cover the 
industrial area of the United States. These 
directories which list all manufacturers, whole- 
salers and business services in the central cities 
of each section are distributed without charge 
to all business concerns in the entire territory 
which geographically looks to these cities as 
their buying centers. A branch buyers’ service 


has been established in each of these nine cen- 
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ters to give information on where to buy com- 
modities and services not readily found in the 
directories. 

Each Buyers’ Service contains an extensive 
library consisting of trade catalogs and direc- 
tories, sample copies of trade periodicals, manu- 
facturers’ catalogs and a ready file of informa- 
tion. The Philadelphia Buyers’ Service has 
been in active operation for eight weeks and is 
now answering from fifty to sixty-five buying 
questions each week. To date business has been 
referred to 649 concerns in the Central Atlantic 
Territory. 

A short business session followed. Miss 
Kellar attention to the December Special Libra- 
ries, in which Miss Rankin refers to the ten- 
dency of organizations to be ruled or run by a 
small number or “inner circle,” and suggests 
ways in which members can help in preventing 
this. Miss Kellar asked for the co-operation 
of the membership in preventing a tendency of 
this kind, and urged strongly that each mem- 
ber be willing to accept appointment on a com- 
mittee. Committee research work, Miss Keller 
suggests, is an excellent way to make the asso- 
ciation serve its membership. 

HEtEN M. Rankin, Secretary. 
NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 
AN entertaining array of speakers, a good 
menu, and the central location of the 
meeting place brought together more than two 
hundred members of the New York Library 
Club. at the annual dinner held on January 8 at 
Gibson’s Restaurant, 30 East 42nd Street. 

Before the speaking President Theresa Hitch- 
ler indicated her intention of “passing the buck” 
to Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick of St. Louis, once 
president of the Club, but long absent from its 
dinners. Dr. Bostwick, declaring himself the 
willing recipient of the buck, called upon John 
Farrar, editor of the Bookman, to speak first, 
representing as he did the whole race of edi- 
tors, whom Dr. Bostwick considered only libra- 
rians on a smaller scale. Mr. Farrar took Cen- 
sorship for his topic. He regarded hysterical 
sentimentality, vulgarity and bad taste as marks 
of an undesirable novel, but hoped that the well- 
written realistic novel of serious intention might 
be regarded kindly by librarians. Restricted 
appropriations and public sentiment are whole- 
some indirect means of censorship, and the in- 
dividual locality must also be taken into ac- 
count. A novel that would be taboo for the 
jeune fille of New England upbringing might, 
he implied, be considered very ordinary by the 
Long Island flapper. As Mr. Farrar did not 


hesitate to mention specific names and titles his 
talk was much to the point. 

Charles Hanson Towne, poet, novelist, and ex- 
editor, appealed at the outset of his talk to the 
librarians of public libraries to encourage the 
circulation of two undeservedly neglected pieces 
of fiction, Zona Gale’s novel, “Birth”, and Har- 
vey O’Higgins’ character sketches, “From the 
Life.” Acknowledging the debt of authors to 
librarians, he hoped modestly that the latter 
would not confuse readers unnecessarily by 
classifying his own book of poems “The Quiet 
Singer” under Sewing Machines, nor his novel 
“The Chain” under Automobile Tires. He con- 
cluded his short talk by reading some of his 
poems to much appreciation. 

Experiences as an apprentice book clerk at 
Estes and Lauriat’s in Boston were described by 
Frederic G. Melcher. His excitement in dis- 
covering for himself Audubon’s “Birds of 
America” and in reading a new novel, “Joseph 
Vance” impressed on him then the true mean- 
ing of the word “publish”—to make generally 
contagious a private enthusiasm. Some such 
feeling must have stired Heminge and Condell 
in preparing for the printer the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays, he thought. 

Sarah B. Askew of the New Jersey Library 
Commission recalled some of her Southern 
childhood experiences, told some Uncle 
Remus stories in her own inimitable fashion, 
and was prevailed upon to give as an encore an 
impression of a colored cook catching a chicken 
for unexpected company dinner. A few re- 
marks by Isabella Ely Lord brought the evening 


to its close. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


Feb. 11-18. Indiana Library Week. 

March 2-4, At the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City. 
Joint meeting of the New Jersey Library As- 
sociation and Pennsylvania Library Club. 

March 3. At the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. Southern New York school librari- 
ans’ confereence. 

April 23-28. At Arkansas Hot Springs National 
Park. Forty-fifth Annual Conference of the 
A. L. A. and meetings of many other national 
and regional library organizations. 

May (last week) or June (first week). Four- 
teenth annual convention of the Special Libra- 
ries Association, probably at Asbury Park or 
Atlantic City. 

June 21-22. At North Sctuate. Massachusetts 
Library Club. 

June 28-July 3. At Oakland, Calif. National 
Education Association. Library Division 
schedule later. 
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AMONG LIBRARIANS 


The following abbreviations are used: 
A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
anta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

Ill. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary. 

N.Y.P.L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. * 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

U.C. University of California Course in Library 


Science. 
W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 
Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 
Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


BeLpen, Charles F. D., librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, was at the midwinter 
meeting of the Executive Board appointed A. L. 
A. representative to report on sponsorship ex- 
periments in Boston. 

Brokaw, Isabella M., 1920 IIl., has left the 
position of library research worker for Pennie, 
Davis, Marvin and Edmonds of New York City, 
to take charge of the research library of the 
National Aniline and Chemical Co., Buffalo, 

Brown, Minnie K., 1914 Wash., was ap- 
pointed cataloger in the University of Wyom- 
ing Library, Laramie, in December. 

Foote, Elizabeth L., since her resignation 
of the librarianship of the Drew Theological 
Seminary has been taking graduate courses at 
Syracuse University, especially in religious 
education. 

Funk, Annie, has resigned her position as 
children’s librarian at the Danville Public Li- 
brary, to join the staff of the Hackley Public 
Library, Muskegon, Mich., as school assistant in 
the children’s department. Helen M. Cochrane, 
now at the University of Illinois Library 
School has been appointed an assistant in the 
same library. 

Guascow, Stella, 1915 W. R., appointed libra- 
rian of the Lake Forest (IIll.) Public Library. 

HitcHLer, Theresa, superintendent of the 
Brooklyn Public Library Cataloging Depart- 
ment and president of the New York Library 
Club, has a six months’ leave of absence. She 
sails for Italy on February 15. 

Jounson, Agnes, 1913 Wash., recently re- 
ported thru error as having been appointed 


as librarian of the Public Library at Hibbing, 
Minn., is librarian of the Public Library at 
Chisholm, Minn. 

GopsmiTH, Peter H., chairman of the A. L. A. 
committee on library co-operation with other 
countries has been appointed A.L.A. official dele- 
gate to the Congress held in connection with the 
Brazilian Centennial Celebrations. 

KINGSLAND, Grace E., executive secretary of 
the New Hampshire Library commission since 
1919, and previously with the Vermont Com- 
mission, has resigned to become librarian of 
the Howe Library at Hanover, N. H. 

Lear, Grace M., for the past four years 
librarian of the Washington State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, has resigned. 

Lituiguist, Lillie C., 1916 W. R. is now 
library consultant to the Library Bureau, Chi- 
cago. 

Meics, Jerusha G., 1921 Wash., appointed 
associate librarian of the Central High School, 
Washington D. C. 

Percey, Helen G., 1917 L. A., appointed prin- 
cipal of the fiction department of the Los An- 
geles Public Library. 

Puiturps, Edna, librarian of the Franklin 
Branch of the East Orange (N. J.) Public Li- 
brary and, previous to distinguished war ser- 
vice in France and Germany librarian of the 
Edgewater (N. J.) Public Library, is now di- 
rector of the work with aliens of the Massachu- 
setts Free Library Commission, succeeding J. 
Maud Campbell. 

PLaisTER, Cornelia D., 1913 W. R., is now 
librarian of the Public Library, South St. Paul, 
Minn. 

RicHarD, John S., 1916 Wash., resigned his 
position as librarian of the Idaho Technical 
Institute to become librarian of the Washington 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, January 1. 

Ricuter, Margaret R., 1919 L. A., has re- 
signed from her position in the library of the 
Southern California Edison Company to join 
the staff of the Los Angeles Public Library. 

Snow, Beatrice, 1918 W. R., is now library 
organizer for the Iowa Library Commission. 

Winninc, Margaret, 1913-14 III., has resigned 
from the staff of the Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, Illinois, to become Field County Organizer 
in the Detroit Public Library. 

ZinKIE, Marjorie, 1914 Wash.; 1921 N. Y. 
P. L., has been appointed librarian of the Idaho 
Technical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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Reference Handbook FOR A 
e e ROSPE 
aoa of the Medical Sciences === 


This magnificent work, the first and only complete Medical, Encyclopedia in the English 
language should be in every reference library worthy of the name, public, private, collegiate, 
institutional, medical, legal, scientific, technical or otherwise. This is a new fourth revised edition 
of an internationally famous standard work of reference long affectionately known to thousands 
as “the Doctor’s Bible.” It is veritably a medical library in itself. Edited by Dr. Thomas Lathrop 
Stedman (dean of all medical editors) Editor of Stedman’s Medical Dictionary, for many years 
editor of the Medical Record, this great work has a distinguished, carefully chosen staff of 

445 American and Canadian Contributors—3914 Articles 
8 Imperial Octavo Volumes—Equals 50 Ordinary Books—5000 Illustrations 
64 Full-Page Plates in Color 

The Reference Handbook embraces every subject relating to medicine both practical and purely 
scientific and is arranged alphabetically for quick reference. It is of practical everyday use to 
physicians, surgeons, specialists, students, laboratory workers, nurses, etc., and an authoritative 
reference work for writers, journalists, and the intelligent general public. This set would be a 
great acquisition to your library. Sold by subscription only. 


Write For Prospectus and Special Terms. Also For a Copy 
of Our 1923 Illustrated Catalogue of Medical Books 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY (119th Year) 51 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


27 YEARS AGO 


Gaylord Bros. Adopted These Three Basic Policies: 


1. All transportation charges prepaid. 
2. Supplies shipped same day order is received, 
when not involving special printing. 
3. Lowest prices consistent with superior quality. 
Weare proud of the fact that 82% of our total business is with 


libraries, proof that these service policies have met with the 
approval of librarians. 


GAYLORD BROS. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


More Than A Supply House,— 
A Library Service Institution. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Public Library of Toronto is about to 
publish a bibliography of Canadian books for 
the years 1921 and 1922. They are endeavoring 
to make it complete and will include books pub- 
lished in the French language as well as in the 
English. 


The first part (A-Bibl.) of the Guide to Serial 
Publications founded prior to 1918 and now or 
recently current in Boston, Cambridge and vicin- 
ity, compiled by Thomas Johnston Homer, with 
the co-operation of a committee of librarians 
and other scholars, has now been published by 
the trustees of the Boston Public Library. This 
compilation follows twenty-five years afterward 
the “List of. . Serial Publications” issued by the 
Boston Public Library in 1897, but owing to 
certain changes the present work does not en- 
tirely supersede the earlier list. 

In the part as issued entry is by title or issuing 
body alphabetically; but a subject index is 
planned. The list consists of records of publi- 
cations, followed by abbreviations denoting 
which of the co-operating libraries receives the 
serials described; with cross references from 
names obsolete or for other reasons not used for 
the main entries. 

A subscription of five dollars entitles the sub- 
scriber to one copy of the Guide and the com- 
mittee seeks additional subscriptions to meet 
the cost of compilation. These should be ad- 
dressed to the Treasurer, Dr. R. P. Bigelow, 
librarian of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


The A. L. A. has in hand manuscript for a 
book on “The Hospital Library” which will be 
published if a real demand for it is evidenced 
by advance orders. The book has been edited 
and a large part of it written by Edith Kathleen 
Jones, general secretary of the Division of 
Public Libraries, Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Boston, formerly librarian of the Mc- 
Lean Hospital, Waverly, Mass., and now chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Committee on Hospital Li- 
braries. 


The material brought together includes chap- 
ters on the scope of hospital library service, 
hospital library organization and administration; 
book selection; the medical library; serving the 
children’s wards, stories to read aloud, and a 
list of over two thousand books to meet the 
needs of hospital patients and nurses. There is 
also a selected list of magazines for the hospital. 
Practical advice is given on what to do and what 
to avoid in this highly specialized field. 


The material will make a book of about 224 
pages, which will be issued in attractive form, 
cloth bound, $2.25. 

Readers interested are asked to place advanced 
orders and thus make possible publication of 
this useful book. 

The eleventh edition of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification and Relative Index just published 
contains modifications and additions which will 
be outlined in our next number. 

Readers will be interested in a portion of the 
introduction to this edition telling of the D. C.’s 
forming a, part of a memorial, to May Seymour 
who was so long its editor and whose wish was 
to extend the use of the classification by im- 
proving all its editions and by printing cheap 
special edition (indexed) for prominent divi- 
sions such as education, medicine, engineering 
and agriculture. All copyrights and control 
have now been given over to the Lake Placid 
Education Foundation which was chartered last 
year by the University of the State of New 
York with the object. 
as an educational institution, to restore to health and 
educational efficiency teachers, librarians and other edu- 
cators of moderate means, who have become incapaci- 
tated by overwork; to establish, maintain and aid 
schools, libraries and other educational institutions, spe- 
cially at Lake Placid; and to institute, organize or 
foster other movements to advance public welfare thru 
education, by means of the Foundation press, con- 
ferences, forums, addresses, guided reading, and similar 
agencies. 

To this foundation have been given all the 
voting stock and surplus of the Lake Placid 
Company which owned the 8,000 acres and 
335 buildings of the Club thus securing to the 
foundation permanent financial support which 
has been further increased to $529,000 by be- 
quests from interested friends. Under founda- 
tions auspices future editions of the D. C. will 
be published on the condition that entire re- 
ceipts after necessary expenses have been paid 
shall be used solely for improving the D. C. 
and extending its usefulness. 

With the purpose of extending of use the 
abridged edition of the D. C. is now reduced in 
price from $3.25 to $2 and the outline from 
$1.40 to $1 post free. No increase is made in 
the price of the enlarged, eleventh edition. The 
full D. C. carries the cost of the editorial and 
press work and abridged editions will be sold 
at lower cost. Certain sections with an index 
much the same as the 1876 first edition will be 
sold at a nominal price probably at 10 or 15 
cents and the paper bound edition of the out- 

line will be sold at 50 cents. 
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The 
WORLD BOOK 


Organized Knowledge in 
Story and Picture. 


10 Volumes, 6800 Pages, 5100 Pictures 


EDITED BY—200 specialists under the direc- 
tion of Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


JUST THE THING for the young people’s 
department of the library! 


The language, style and special school helps 
make it the encyclopedia most used by children, 
also by many adults who do not care for the 
dry, matter-of-fact articles contained in larger 
works. 

KEPT UP-TO-DATE at practically no ex- 
pense by a unique Loose-Leaf Annual. 


A FREE SERVICE BULLETIN each 


month. 

Recommended in the A, L. A. Booklist, Oct. 
1918, March 1920, and May 1922. 

Approved by twenty-one State Library Boards. 

The only inexpensive encyclopedia recommended 
by the Elementary School Library Committee of 
the N. E. A. in the report published by the A. L. 
A, July, 1922. 


USED LEADING LIBRARIES 
EVERYWHERE. Ask the Librarian who 
uses it. 


Contra Costa County Library, Calif...20 ” 
Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore, Md..24 ” 
Cait. 2” 
Massachusetts State Library Board...21 ” 


SPECIAL LIBRARY BUCKRAM BIND- 
ING—$57.50. 


W.F.QUARRIE & COMPANY 


86 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Harvard Health Talks 


VERY Sunday afternoon during the 

past few winters the Harvard Medi- 
cal School has opened its doors to the 
general lay public for a lecture on per- 
sonal health and hygiene by a professor 
in the School or a specialist invited by 
the Faculty. To place these addresses 
before still larger audiences, we have from 
time to time published the more available 
ones in a series known as the Harvard 
Health Talks. In presenting these books 
to your notice, we would emphasize the 
fact that each Talk is written in simple, 
nontechnical language suited to the needs 
of intelligent laymen without previous 
knowledge of medical terminology; that 
stress is laid upon the preventive aspects 
of each subject and upon such measures 
of personal assistance as the individual 
may render to the regular physician; that 
each book is limited to one topic and is 
brief but comprehensive; that the series 
is under the editorial supervision of a 
committee composed of members of the 
Faculty of Medicine in Harvard Univer- 
sity. The public may thus be assured that 
these books, within their scope, offer the 
most reliable information now available. 
The price is $1.00 a volume, postpaid. 


1. The Care of Children. John Lovett Morse 


2. Preservatives and Other Chemicals in Foods: 
There Use and Abuse. Otto Folin 


3. The Care of the Skin. Charles James White 


4. The Care of the Sick Room. Elbridge 
Gerry Cutler 


5. The Care of the Teeth. 
Brackett 


6. Adenoids and Tonsils. Algernon Coolidge 

7. An Adequate Diet. Percy Goldthwait Stiles 

8. How to Avoid Infection. Charles Value 
Chapin 

9. Pneumonia. Frederick Taylor Lord 

10. New Growths and Cancer. Simeon Burt 
Wolbach 

11. The Causes of Heart Failure. 
Henry Robey 


Charles Albert 


William 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


80 Randall Hall - Cambridge, Mass. 
522 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


GENERAL 

Brubacher, Abram R., ed. The volume library; a 
concise, graded repository of practical and cultural 
knowledge designed for both instruction and refer- 
ence. 303 Fifth ave, New York: Educators Associa- 
tion. 5 p. bibl. Q. $11.50. 

SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AcricuLturE. See Lanp TENURE; LIVESTOCK; 
TURES AND Meapows; Pouttry. 
AnturopoLocy. See OH1o—ANTIQUITIES; TINGUIANS 
ARCHITECTURE—COLONIAL 

Kimball, Fiske. Domestic architecture of the 
American colonies and of the early republic. Scrib- 
ner. Bibl. footnotes. Q. $12. 

Australia. See New ZEALAND 

Borany. See OENOTHERA. 

British Cotumspia, See Mines AND MINERAL REsour+ 
ces—BritisH COLUMBIA. 

CauirorniaA. See Lower CALIFORNIA; Pactric STATES. 

CANADA. See Mines ANp Minerat Resources— 
British COLUMBIA. 

CentTraL America. See Mexico. 

Denmark. See PastuRES AND MEApows—DENMARK 

DraMA 

Bentley, Mulford J., comp. Dramas and plays; an 
index to dramatic compositions published in English 
in the U. S. during 1921; also included as appendix 
to Dramatic Index, 1921 [$7.50]. Boston: Faxon. 
85 p. O. pap. $1. 

Economics. See Pustic Service CorPoORATIONS; 
ATION, 

Epucation. See LrreraturE—Stupy AND TEACHING 

Ecypr. See Law; Suez CANAL 

EncusH Drama. See Drama 

Finance. See TAxXaTIoN 

Priacue. See Pouttry Diseases 

GroLocy—ONTARIO 

Cooke, Harold C. Kenogami, Round and Larder 
Lake areas, Timiskaming district, Ontario. Ottawa: 
F. A. Acland. Bibl. footnotes. 

GroLocy—U. S. 

Nickles, John M. Bibliography of North American 
geology for 1919-1920. Washington: Govt. Prtg. Off. 
282 p. O. pap. apply. (Dept. of Interior. U. S. 
Geological Survey, bull. 731). 

GrerMANY—POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

Wittmayer, Leo. Die Weimarer Reichsverfassung. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (P. Siebeck). Bibl. foot- 
notes. 

See also AcrIcULTURAL CrEDIT—GERMANY; BISMARCK, 
OtTTo VON. 
Great Brrrain. See ENGLAND; Evrope—History 
GreeceE—HIstory 

Miller, William History of the Greek people (1821- 
1921). London: Methuen. Bibl. 5s. (Histories of 
the peoples). 

GYNECOLOCY 

Kerr, J. M. Munro. Clinical and operative gynae- 
cology. London: Hodder. Bibl. footnotes. (Oxford 
medical pubs.). 

Hats 

U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
on the history of hats and headdresses. 4 typew. p. 
Aug. 5, 1922. 50c. (P. A. 1. S.). 


Havre, France. See FEVER 


Pas: 


Heapcear. See Hats 
Heart—DisEAses 
Waller, Augustus D. The electrical action of the 
human heart. London: University of London Press. 
6 p. bibl. and bibl. footnotes. 
HEREDITY 
Fielding, William J. The caveman within us; his 
peculiarities and powers; how we can enlist his aid 
for health and efficiency. Dutton. 7 p. bibl. O. $3. 
Haecker, Valentin. Allgemeine Vererbungslehre. 
Braunschweig: F. Viewig. Bibls. at end of chapters. 
HERGESHEIMER, JOSEPH 
Swire, H. L. R. A bibliography of the works of 
Joseph Hergesheimer. 1224 Chancellor st., Phila- 
delphia: Centaur Book Shop. 39 p. D. $2. 
Home Economics 
Peyser, Ethel R. Cheating the junk-pile; the 
purchase and maintenance of household equipment 
Dutton. 2 p. bibl. $3. 
HyYDROMEDUSAE 
Bedot, Maurice. 
pagnes des yachts Hirondelle et Princesse-Alice 
Sc Monaco: Impr. de Monaco. 5 p. 


Hydroides provenant des cam- 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 
Whipple, C. A. Selected bibliography of texts 
and references in immigrant education. Albany: 
New York State University. 12 p. Oct. 1, 1921. 
(Bull. no. 743). 
INFLUENZA 
Crookshank, Francis G., ed. 
several authors. London: 
Inpta. See Opium 
INHERITANCE (BroLocy). 
INTERNATIONAL Law 
Grotius, Hugo. Hugonis Grotii De Jure Belli ac 
Pacis Libri Tres. Selections trans.... by W. S. 
M. Knight. London: Sweet and Maxwell. 2 p. bibl. 
(The Grotius Society publications. Texts for students 
of internatl. relations. no. 3). 
Lanp TENURE 
Jevons, H. Stanley. The economics of tenancy 
law and estate management. Being a course of 
public lectures delivered in the University of Alla- 
— Feb. to April, 1921. Economics Dept. 12 p. 
ibl. 
Latin LancuacE—GRAMMAR 
Nutting, Herbert C. The si-clause in substantive 
use. Berkeley: University of California Press. Bibl. 
footnotes. O. pap. apply. (Pubs. in classical phil- 
ology; v. 7, no. 3) 


Goadby, Frederic M. Introduction to the study 
of law; a handbook for the use of law students in 
Egypt and Palestine. 3d. ed. London: Butterworth. 
4 p. bibl. 
See also INTERNATIONAL Law. 
Law. See MepicaL JurisPRUDENCE; Torts 
LEPIDOPTERA 
Wolff, Max. Die forstlichen Lepidopteren; syste- 
matische und biologische Ubersicht Samtlicher schad- 
lichten und der harmlosen Arten des deutschen Sprach- 
gebietes. Jena: Fisher. 18 p. bibl. 
LITERATURE—STUDY AND TEACHING 
Wann, Louis. The preparation of course papers in 
the field of literature. Los Angeles: J. R. Miller. 


Influenza: essays by 
Heinemann. Bibl. 


See HEREDITY 
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Every Pharmacist 
Should Have 
a Copy 


Now ready for distribution 


The First Century of the 


Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy 


Virtually a cross-section of the history of Ameri- 
can Pharmacy. 
Contains 730 pages of subject matter, includ- 
ing 300 illustrations and 9,000 biographies. 
A limited edition only has been printed. As the 
advance subscription sale was heavy, we recom- 
mend that you forward your order for a copy be- 


fore the edition is exhausted. Each volume will ; 


contain a special book plate engrossed with the 
subscriber’s name. 


Price $7.50. Forwarded to any address 
upon receipt of check or money-order. 


Address 


The Philadelphia College of 


Pharmacy and Science 
145 North Tenth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Two timely books on 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By Denton J. Snider 
THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Fifty-two years of the Peace-Life of Lincoln 
before he became the Nation’s Executive. A unique 
book, nine-tenths of which deals, as no other work 
has dealt, with the earlier life of the President. 


574 pages special jacket. 


LINCOLN AT RICHMOND 
(Prose and Verse) 


The War-President’s loftiest moments in Rich- 
mond at the close of his great career. His supreme 
experience and one of the most exalted events in 
his life. 388 pages; special jacket. 


Octavo cloth. Each $2.00 


The William Harvey Miner 
Company, Ine. 


Publishers Saint Louis 


POLLAK PUBLICATIONS 


-1923- 


THE MAKING OF INDEX NUMBERS: 


A Study of Their Varieties, Tests, and 
Reliability 


By IRVING FISHER, Professor of 


Economics, Yale University 
Published January 1, 1923. 560 pages, 
120 illustrations $7.50 


MONEY 


By WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER, 
Director of the Pollak Foundation 


And WADDILL CATCHINGS, of the firm 
of Goldman, Sachs and Company 


Ready in March, 1923 $3.50 


COSTS AND PROFITS 
Their Relation to Business Cycles 


By HUDSON BRIDGE HASTINGS of the 
Pollak Foundation 


In Preparation $2.50 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS 
CYCLES 
By WILLIAM ARTHUR BERRIDGE, 
Assistant Professor in Brown University 
Ready in April, 1923 $1.25 

BANK CREDIT AND BUSINESS 


CYCLES 


By O. M. W. SPRAGUE, Converse 
Professor of Banking and Finance, 
Harvard University 


In Preparation $3.50 


Usual Discount to Libraries 


POLLAK FOUNDATION 
FOR ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


Newton 58, Massachusetts 
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University of Southern California Press. 6 p. bibl. D. 
pap. 75c. 
LivesTOcK 
Burch, D. S. Utility value of purebred livestock. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bibl. (Dept. circular 
no. 235). 
Lower CALIFORNIA—NATURAL RESOURCES 
Nelson, E. W. Lower California and its natural 
resources. National Academy of Sciences. Memoirs 
1922. p. 1-194. Washington: U. S. Supt. of Docu- 
ments. Bibl. 
MepICAL JURISPRUDENCE 
Cook, William G. H. Insanity and mental deficiency 
in relation to legal responsibility. London: Rout- 
ledge. Bibl. footnotes. 
MEDICINE 
Savill, Thomas D. A system of clinical medicine 
dealing with the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment 
of disease for students and practitioners. 6th ed. 
London: E. Arnold. Bibl. footnotes. 
See also Heart—Diseases; SurcerY; TypHorp FEVER. 
Mines AND MINERAL Resources——BritisH COLUMBIA 
McCann, W. S. Geology and mineral deposits of 
the Bridge River map-area. British Columbia. Ot- 
tawa. Canada Geological Survey. Bibl. (memoir 
130. Geol. ser. no. 111). 
‘Mines AND MineraL Resources—GERMANY 
Brauns, Reinhard A. Die Mineralien der nieder- 
rheinischen Vulkangebiete. Stuttgart: Erwin Nagele. 
18 p. bibl. 
Mines Minerat Resourcrs—Russta 
Cloos, Hans. Bau und Bodenschatze Osteuropas; 
eien Einfiihrung. Leipzig: Teubner. Bibl.  foot- 
notes. 
Muhlen, Leo von zur Die Olschiefer des Europai- 
schen Russlands. Leipzig: Teubner. 2 p. bibl. 
Mines AND MINERAL RESOURCES—SIBERIA 
Danckwortt, P. W. Sibirien und seine wirtschaft- 
liche Zukunft... Leipzig: Teubner. Bibl. footnotes 
and 1 p. bibl. 
See also Coat; TIN 
Mexico 
U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
on Central America and Mexico (with special refer- 
ence to political, economic, social and military con- 
ditions). 7 typew. p. Aug. 17, 1922. 80c. (P.A.LS.). 
NEGROES 
Patterson, Caleb P. The negro in Tennessee, 1790- 
1865. Austin: University of Texas. 8 p. bibl. O. 
pap. apply. (Bull. no. 2205; Feb. 1, 1922). 
Neuroses, TRAUMATIC 
Great Britain War Office. Committee on “Shell- 
Shock.” Army. Report of the War Office Committee 
of Enquiry into “shell-shock.” London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 2 p. bibl. 
New ZeEALAND—HIsToRY 
Shrimpton, Arnold W. Maori and Pakeha; a his- 
tory of New Zealand. Auckland: Whitcombe and 
Tombs. 2 p. bibl. 
OENOTHERA 
Lehmann, Ernst. Die Theorien der Oenotherafor- 
schung; Grundlagen zur experimentellen Vererbungs 
—und Entwicklungslehre. Jena: G. Fischer. 12 p. 
hibl. 
On1o—ANTIQUITIES 
Moorehead, Warren K. The Hopewell mound group 
of Ohio. Chicago: Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 3 p. bibl. O. pap. (Anthropological ser.; pub. 
Bits: 7.:20.5). 
Ontario. See GEOLOGY—ONTARIO 
Opium 
Great Britain. India Office. The truth about Indian 
opium, by G. Graham Dixon. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 2 p. bibl. 


Orecon. See Paciric SraTes 
Paciric STATES 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Pacific states: 
California, Oregon, Washington; list of pubs. for sale 
by Supt. of Documents. 16 p, Sept. 1922. (Price 
List 69, 3d. ed.) 

PALEOGRAPHY, LATIN 

Schiaparelli, Luigi. La scrittura latina nell’eta 
romana (note paleografiche). Avviamento allo studio 
della scrittura latina nel medio evo, con appendice 
— (32 illustrazioni). Como: C. Nani. 31 
p. bibl. 

PatestingE, See Law 
Paracuay—History 

Beverina, Juan. La guerra del Paraguay, las 
operaciones de la guerra en territorio argentino y 
bracilefo. Buenos Aires: Ferrari. 21 p. bibl. 

Pastures AND Meapows—DENMARK 

Toftemark, Evald. Varige graesgange i Danmark, 
deres betydning, anlaeg, vedligeholdelse og benyttelse. 
Kgbenhavn: A. Bang. 2 p. bibl. 

PETROLEUM 

Dunstan, Albert E., ed. The petroleum industry. 
A brief survey of the technology of petroleum, based 
upon a course of lectures given by members of the 
Institution of Petroleum Technologists on the occa- 
sion of the Petroleum Exhibition, Crystal Palace, 1920. 
6 p. bibl. 

Istanps. See TiINGUIANS 
Puitotocy. See Latin LancuacE—GRAMMAR 
FATHERS 

Harris, R., and S. K. Jones. The Pilgrim Press; 
a bibliographical and historical memorial of the books 
printed at Leyden by the Pilgrim Fathers. with a 
chapter on the location of the Pilgrim Press in 
eg by Dr. Plooij. London: Heffer, 132 p. O. 
7s. 6d. 

Poputus 

Graf, Jakob. Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Gattung 

Populus. Dresden: C, Heinrich. 2 p. bibl. 
Pouttry—DIsEAsEs 

Schweizer, Paul. Untersuchungen iiber die Natur 
der Filtrierbaren Vira und die Resistenz des Hiihner- 
pestvirus gegen zellschadigende Einfliisse (Gerbstoffe, 
Oligodynamie). Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg. 2 p. 
bibl. (Inaug. .liss—Basel). 

Printing. See Pircrim FATHERS 
PRISONERS OF WAR 

Spiropulos, J. Ausweisung und Internierung feind- 
licher Staatsangehériger. Leipzig: Rossberg. Bibl. 
footnotes. 

PROFITEERING 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of recent references 
on profiteering. 6 typew. p. Aug. 2, 1922. 70c. 

Pusiic SERVICE CORPORATIONS 

Riggs, H. E. Depreciation of public utility proper- 
ties and its relation to fair value and changes in the 
level of prices. McGraw. Bibl. $2. 

Race Prosrems—w. S. 

Duncan, Hannibal G. The changing race relation- 
ship in the Border and Northern states. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania. 3 p. bibl. O. pap. 
apply. (Thesis [Ph. D.]). 

See also NEGROES 
RELIGIONS 

Vollers, Karl. Die Weltreligionen in ihrem ges- 
chichlichen Zusammenhange. Jena: E. Diederichs. 
5 p. bibl. 

Russta. See Mines anp MinerAL Rrsources—RussiA. 
SCIENCE 

Howarth, O. J. R. British Association for the 
Advancement of Science: a_ retrospect, 1831-1921. 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. Bibl. 7s. 
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HYGIENIC COOK BOOK 


JACOB ARNBRECHT 
Chef and Dietitian, Wabash Valley Sanitarium 
LaFayette, Indiana 


{| Unlike ordinary cook books, this volume 
contains not only over 700 recipes for 
domestic cookery, but enters into a discus- 
sion of the more scientific problems and of 
things necessary to healthful body build- 
ing. 
{| Included in this volume are to be found 
plain directions on healthful cookery, 
nutritive value and digestibility of foods; 
proper food combinations; food for the 
sick; weights and measures for the kitchen, 
including a course of lessons on healthful 
living and practical dietetics for use in 
cooking school classes and schools of 
health. 
{| The foregoing is only an outline and de- 
scribes some of the new and interesting 
features of the Hygienic Cookbook. 
{| This is a well-made volume containing 
416 pages, printed in clear, legible type and 
bound in green cloth. Price postpaid $1.25. 
Special Discount to Libraries 


JACOB ARNBRECHT, Publisher, 


Address, 
LaFayette, Indiana 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 
of ADVERTISING 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


You will get from this book exactly the same 
instruction that you would get if you were work- 
ing in Mr. Nesbit’s office and under his personal 
direction. 


You can, by a careful study of the principles set 
forth in these pages, actually learn how to 
write effective advertisements. 

The forcefulness of the book is its simplicity. It is 
not ridden with psychology or involved with technical 
terms. The author writes not as a theorist but as an 
expert performer. His complete mastery of the subject 
through experience is revealed by his simple, unosten- 
tatious presentation of principles of great professional 
value in every-day language that the layman can 
understand 

Valuable alike to the beginner or the experienced 
advertising man. 


Handsome fabrikoid binding; gold stamping; 
illustrations in color; price, postpaid ......... $1.5 
School Edition; cloth; postpaid ........scccceceecs 1.00 


Read the book and if not satisfied return within 
five days and your money will be refunded. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 


Can a Library Be Modern Without These Helpful Books 
For Active Circulation? 


TIMELY TRUTHS ON HUMAN HEALTH 
By Simon Louis Katzoff, M.D., Ph.D. 


Thirty-four chapters on the essentials that make for 
health, will-power and contentment. Also, comprehens- 
ive symposia of foremost medical problems of this 
generation. 

Highly endorsed by physicians, educators, publications 
and jay readers for whom it is primarily written. 
Witness :— 

“We have read these chapters, every line. There 
is plain speaking on every page. It is full of 
common sense.”—Fresno Republican. 

“J have in my library more than 800 volumes of 
standard medical works. ‘Timely Truths on Human 
Health’ is one of the very best and — useful 
books in the entire collection.”—John W. Hodge, 
M.D., Niagara Falls, New York. 

“Tt” may interest you to know that Dr. Katzoff’s 
book has been so popular with our readers that it is 
seldom on our shelves, and that often there are 
readers waiting for it on the reserve list.’”—Mabel 
W. Thomas, Oakland Free Library, Oakland, Calif. 

Per copy, $3. 
OTHER HIGH GRADE BOOKS: s 
SOCIAL CONSCIENCE, by Adam Abet.  Inspira- 
Unusual romance ... 
HIMSELF, by Alfred 
Ward Smith. Rational Metaphysics ............06+ $3 
yREE PRESS ANTHOLOGY, by Theodore Schroeder $3 
WYERS, LAW AND HONESTY, by Bernardin 
‘Dillon, Defense of legal profession 
Six Books total $17; Club ai rate $40 
AFTER DEATH—WHAT? Lecture on Cremation. Six 
editions sold ..Per copy, 25 cents 
Ask for descriptive literature 


CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SOME NEW IDEAS IN DIET 


Years ago Metchnikoff, the famous author of 
“Immunity in Infective Diseases,” said the way 
to longer life lay through reduction ot putre- 
faction in the intestinal tract. This can now 
be attained. 


Read 
“FASTING AND MAN’S CORRECT DIET” 
by R. B. Pearson 


156 Pages—Flex. Cloth—$1.75 post paid 
A new book on the treatment of disease thru 
restriction of diet, by enemata, and fasting. 


Extracts from Reviews, etc. 


The Canadian Jour. of Med, & Surg. says:— 

Pearson believes in eating to live, instead of living 
to eat. He is an advocate of the simple life and 
simple diet. Therein he is in agreement with Hinbede, 
the emminent Dane, through whose advice, during the 
Great War, the Danes went on potatoes and butter- 
milk, and lowered their morbidity and mortality very 
much. . . . He advocates fasting until true hunger 
supervenes. Many people nowadays are never hungry— 
always satiated. These would do well to follow Pear- 
son to the needed extent... . 


The Magazine (Apr.. ’22), says:— 

is quotations from many scientists on the 
subject of nutrition, fasting, and general health are 
very valuable. Needless to say he is a vegetarian. ... 
The author is a scientist from the ground up and 
accepts nothing until he can prove it. 


Published by the Author 


R. B. PEARSON 
6542 North Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill, 
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SHELL-SHock. See Neuroses, TRAUNATIC 
SKEES AND SKEE¢RUNNING 
Usland. Olav. Skilperfrakturer, et bidrag til-studiet 
av benbruddenes mekanik. Christiana: Steenske. 2 
p. bibl. 
SocitaLisM 
Laidler, H. W., comp. Recent developments in 
socialigm. with bibliographies and directory. 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 
SocioLocy. See Economics 
SLEEPING SICKNESS 
Great Britain Ministry of Health. Report on 
encephalitis lethargica;. . .including an analysis of 
over 1,250 reports on cases notified in England and 
Wales during 1919 and 1920, together with a com- 
prehensive bibl. of the subject. London: H. M. 
Stationery Off. 10s. 
Socta, Work 
Watson, F. D. Charity organization movement in 
the United States; a study in American philanthropy. 
Macmillan. Bibl. $4. 
SocioLocy 
Bogardus, Emory S. 
3d rev. ed. Los Angeles: 
California Press. 16 p. bibl. D. 
Somts—ANALYSIS 
Steinriede, Franz. Anleitung zur mineralogischen 
Bodenanalyse, insbesondere zur Bestimmung der 
feineren Bedenmineralien. . . . Leipzig: W. Engel- 
mann. 6 p. bibl. 
SoutH AMERICA 
U. S. Library of Congress. 
South America (with special reference to political, 
economic, social and military conditions). 11 typew. 
p. Aug. 18, 1922. $1.10. (P. A. I. S.). 
Spain—HIstTory 
Ballester y Castell, Rafael. Bibliografia de la 
historia de Espafia; catalogo metédico y cronolégico 
de las fuentes y obras principales relativas a la his- 
toria de Espana desde los origenes hasta nuestras dias. 
Gerona: Barcelona: Sociedad General de Publica- 
ciones. 297 p. 
SpanisH LireraTureE. See Spatn—History. 
SpanisH CriTIcisM 
Hurtado y. Jiménez de la Serna, Juan. Historia de 
la literatura espafola. Madrid: Tip. de la “Revista 
de arch., bibl. y museos.” Bibls. at end of chapters. 
Surz CANAL 
Roux, Francois C. Autour d’une route; ]’Angle- 
terre, I’ Isthme de Suez et |’ Egypte au xviiie siécle. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit. Bibl. footnotes. 


SuRGERY 

Payr, Erwin. 
August Bier, Max Bohn.. 
Barth. Bibls. 

See also MeEpIcINE 
TAXATION 

Badulesco, Victor V. Le prélévement extraordinaire 
sur le capital dans l’empire allemand. Historique— 
doctrine—situation politique, économique et financiére 
de l’Allemagne au début de 1921—le “Reichsnotopfer” 

Paris: M. Giard. 14 p. bibl. 

" National Industrial Conference Board. 
and national income. Century. Bibl. $1.50. 
search rpt. no. 55). 

See also CAPITAL 
TIN 

Great Britain Dept. of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. Report of the Tin and Tungsten Research 
Board. London: H. M. Stationery Off. Bibl. 3s. 6d. 


Introduction to sociology; 
University of Southern 
$2.50. 


Chirurgie, unter Mitwirkung von 
. Cu. a.] 2 v. Leipzig J. A. 


Taxation 
(Re- 


TINGUIANS 
Cole, Fay-Cooper. The Tinguian; social, religious 
and economic life of a Philippine tribe. . . ; with a 
chapter on music by Albert Gale; the R. F. Cum- 
mings Philippine expedition. Chicago: Field Museum 
of Natural History. Bibl. footnotes. O. pap. apply. 
(Anthropological ‘ser.; pub. 209; v. 14, no. 2). 


Torts 
Fraser, Sir Hugh. A compendium of the law of 
torts, specially adapted for the use of students. 10th 
ed. London: Sweet and Maxwell. Bibl. footnotes. 


TreES—DIsEASES AND Pests. See LEPIDOPTERA 
TUNGSTEN. See TIN 


TypHow FEVER 
Sanarens, J. Contribution a l’étude de I’etiologie 
de la fiévrd typhoide au Havre. Etudes hydrologiques 
sur les eaux potables du Havre. 2 v. Havre: Société 
Cooperative “Imprimerie de l’Union.” 3 p. bibl. 


List of references on 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


No charge is made for insertion of notices in this 
department. Replies should be addressed directly to 
the ADVERTISER either at the address given or under 
the key letter in care of this office. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Lady with experience in reference work, cataloging, 
proof reading and indexing wants position as cataloger 
or indexer in a New York special library or in a busi- 
ness house. B. L. K. 3. 


Librarian with ten years’ experience, now in charge 
of a highly specialized department of reference work in 
a large public library, wants work in New York City, 
preferably in an art, music or publisher’s library. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 
Wanted, assistant to take charge of extension work 
in Middle West Library. State training, experience and 
salary expected. S. O. S. 3. 


Trained librarian with experience in cataloging. 
reference, and normal school library administration is 
available for temporary or permanent position, prefer- 
ably in the west. L. M. 3. 


Library school graduate with some college education 
desired for circulation department assistant, senior grade. 
Salary schedule $100 to $120 per month. Apply Public 
Library, Tacoma, Washington. 


Children’s librarian with varied executive experience 
in children’s work desires an opportunity to organize 
a children’s library or school library work and to give 
training in this work preferably in a southern or western 
state. Y. Z. 3. 


Wanted, Children’s librarian to head department in 
library of desirable southern California community. 
Please state training, experience and salary expected. 
T. Sd 


Old and established house dealing with libraries wants 
young woman, preferably with some experience in a 
library, to learn and demonstrate new method of repair- 
ing library books. Salary paid while learning. There- 
after, salary and all traveling expenses paid while demon- 
strating method to librarians of principal cities of U. S. 
and Canada. Arrangements for such demonstrations 
will be made in advance. No selling. Write S. P. care 
Lrprary JOURNAL. 


